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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present Pamphlet closes my series. There 
remains a pleasing duty — to tender my best acknow- 
ledgements to the Public, who have taken so kind 
an interest in these little Essays ; and to the 
Reviewers, lay and ecclesiastical, metropolitan and 
provincial, for the Christian liberality with which, 
waiving their strong convictions, they have noticed 
the writings of one whose only passport to their 
favour has been the wish to speak, however imper- 
fectly, words of peace and reconciliation. 



E. S. A. 



Paddingtorif 
October 18M, 1848. 



PEINCIPLES OF PEOTESTANTISM 
CONSIDERED, 



CHAPTER I. 

ALBIGENSES. 

Introductory Remarks — Proteetantism and Catholicism asserted to be irre- 
concilable — This cuts both^ays — Design of pamphlet — Forcible pas- 
sage from Dr. Gilly's life of Felix Neff — Opinions of Irenseus examined 
— Allix's theory on the origin of Churches of the Piedmont — Opinions 
of St. Ambrose — Anti-papal feeling in Northern Italy ■ — Claudius of 
Turin — The Paulicians — Their origin — History — The same witii Albi- 
genses — Canons of Councils relating to them — Book of Sentences — 
How Paulicians^ or Albigenses, baptized — The Consolation -^ The 
Endura — Albigenses no argument against the Church of Rome. 

Whatever may have been the faults and demerits of my 
former writings, and I am conscious both that these have 
been not few, and, beyond any expectation I could have 
formed, often kindly overlooked, and always most mercifully 
dealt with ; whatever in this sort my sins of omission and 
commission may have been, my intention — except I deceive 
myself strangely — has been honest and single-minded, to 
help on, in ever so small and imperceptible a degree, the 
great and holy work of peace and reconciliation. But as- 
suming this end to be accomplished, the Churches of Rome 
and England united in the bonds of amity, alas I how many 
thousands are there who would not be comprehended in this 
Union ! — how many, whose ancestors were Catholic when no 
other distinction was known or thought of, would stand aloof I 
— how many guests be absent, and seats empty, at the< sacred 
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• 

table of the Son of Peace ! Can any Proposals for Christian 
Union deserve the name which do not embrace these? I 
think that they scarcely can. 

Writers will repeat themselves — ^it is at times unavoidable; 
I may, therefore, hope for the pardon of my reader, at the 
introduction of a passage bearing on this point, from my first 
pamphlet. ** The remedy" for evils enumerated " is Christian 
Unity ; the means, the fixing on some existing system of re- 
ligion, and merging our lesser differences in the adoption of 
that system. But which shall it be? Shall the Kirk of 
Scotland become our standard — the system elaborated by 
the sturdy, hard-headed, devout disciples of John Knox ? 
Shall they who reverence so deeply the word of God — 
honour be to them for it — that they must always under- 
stand that word in its literal, which is not invariably its 
true sense ? Shall the United Brethren, the Congre- 
gationalists, the Baptists, the Friends, the Wesleyans, in 
their old associations or new offshoots — shall one or other 
of these become our model ? In each, more perfectly, 
perhaps, than any where else, may be found some one 
feature of the Divine image, but not more than one. Shall 
the National Church of England be our rallying point, 
great and majestic as she is, with the prestige of a mighty 
empire around her ? Her very title is fatal to her pretensions ; 
the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ is not of this world, 
knows nothing of national churches. The characteristic of 
that kingdom is to be in every country, yet, properly speak- 
ing, to belong to none ; to be (paradoxical as this may sound) 
every where united to, yet separate from, the temporal power; 
to have its own laws, its own officers, its own representative 
assemblies; its own supreme head, possessing, it may be, 
some portion of this world's goods ; ruling over an earthly 
territory, but honoured, reverenced, and obeyed throughout 
all Christian lands, not on this account, but as the successor 
of the Apostles, the viceroy of Christ. The system which 
has most of these marks is that which approaches nearest to 
the Gospel model, is the only system which, with any real 
chance of Christian Union in an enlarged sense, can be pro- 
posed for our adoption." ♦ Then, dear reader, my heart in 

* Proposals for Christian Union, p. 8. 
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my mouth, I went on in an apologetic strain to say, that the 
system which I meant was that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

• It is, however, asserted, that the principles of Protest- 
antism and Roman Catholicism are utterly incompatible, 
wholly irreconcilable; and this no random speech, but the 
deliberately-expressed opinion of the deepest thinkers and 
ablest organs on the Protestant side. I will not presume 
for one moment to set my judgment up in opposition to 
theirs, or so much as suppose a question open to discussion 
on which they have pronounced so decidedly. Be it then at 
once admitted that these principles are incapable of coalition — 
that Upion, for argument's sake assumed to be possible, could 
not last a moment, but must be followed by instantaneous 
disruption ; the deduction is natural, if the United Church 
could not go on with the Protestant development now, it 
could not have gone on with it at any time previous. But it 
did go on ; the larger portion of the Catholic Church, which 
covered the ground occupied by Protestants now, continued 
undivided to the Reformation : that is, for full fifteen centuries 
the Church did her work, performed her mission — latterly, 
with truth you may say, badly enough ; yet at the worst as 
well, altogether, as those who took her place and put out her 
name. For fifteen centuries the centrifugal force of Protest- 
antism had no perceptible influence in Church matters. 
Christians managed tolerably without it then, and this fact 
certainly does afford a presumption (of course, the very lowest 
possible) that Christians could do without it now. Peace and 
reconciliation are of the choicest blessings at His hands, ''from 
whom Cometh every good and perfect gift ;" still, unquestion- 
ably, we might purchase them at too dear a rate. Should we 
be paying too high a price were we to give in exchange the 
distinctive principles of Protestantism ? 

I propose in my present to follow the method employed 
in a former pamphlet, and test the value of the principles of 
Protestantism by their action on those master minds who 
have impressed their spirit upon, and from time to time 
modified, the Reformed movement ; and this with particular 
reference to our own country. I must, however, premise, 
that I do not undertake to confine myself strictly to the ex« 
position of these principles, but shall introduce other matter^ 
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bearing directly or indirectly on the subject, which I may 
think likely to interest my readers. Under the term ** Pro- 
testant principles " are comprehended the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification, the sole authority of Scripture, and private 
judgment. These principles were fully set forth at the 
Reformation, but it would be disingenuous to ignore the very 
high antiquity claimed for them. It is stoutly contended 
that a, or rather the, true Church, complete in doctrine and 
discipline, its form sometimes distinctly visible as a city set 
upon a hill, at others dimly seen by the light of persecution, 
or almost but never quite lost amidst prevailing corrup- 
tions, as a vein of fine gold running through the coarse 
earthly mass, threaded its way from Apostolic ages ; that 
sequestered valleys were its sacred haunts; and while many 
an honoured name early adorned its annals, in later times, 
Wycliffe reflected fresh lustre on it, Jerome and Huss were 
its martyrs. 

Doctor Gilly, canon of Durham, a closer acquaintance 
with whose very interesting works has been in no small mea- 
sure the sweetener of my labours, thus forcibly writes : — " It 
has been my good fortune to have had opportunities of ex- 
amining treasures of ecclesiastical history in libraries rich 
In such stores, and the more I have read, the more I have 
felt convinced that the secluded glens of Piedmont are not 
the only retreats where the descendants of primitive 
Christians [the capitals are his own] may be found. 
Under this term I mean to speak of persons who have inhe- 
rited a Christianity which the Church of Rome has not trans- 
mitted to them, and who, from father to son, have essentially 
preserved the mode of faith, and the form of discipline, which 
were received when the Gospel was first planted in their 
land. I have discovered ample reason to believe, that there 
are many mountain regions in our quarter of the globe which 
are poor and uninviting, and difficult of access, where the 
primitive faith, as it was preached by the earliest messengers 
of the truth, did linger for many ages after the Romish hier- 
archy had established itself in the richer countries and in the 
plains ; and, moreover, that there are still some mountain dis- 
tricts where the population has continued Christian, from 
generation to generation, to the present hour — Christian in 
non-conformity with the Church usurping the appellatio- 
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Catholic. It was the obscurity of these people, and their 
non -intercourse with the world during the period of almost 
general submission to the Romish yoke, which preserved them 
from corruption. Traces of such Churches in the Alps, in 
the Pyrenees, and in the Apennines, are clearly discernible 
in the canons of councils, and in the writings of most of the 
Romish annalists and controversialists of France, Spain, 
and Italy, up to the great epoch of Papal supremacy in the 
eleventh century.*'* 

That the biographer of Felix Neff, the historian of the 
ancient Waldenses and warm-hearted friend to the modern 
Vaudois, should express these convictions is very natural, 
and equally so that these views should find numerous sup- 
porters among those devoted members of our own com- 
munion, who have generously extended a helping hand 
toward the revival of, what they consider, vital religion in 
the Alpine regions, especially while we call to mind that the 
steadfast faith of these simple mountaineers, amidst the fires 
of afBiction, touched even the iron soul of the Protector 
Cromwell ; while in the reign of William and Mary their 
depressed condition called forth the royal bounty, shewn in a 
liberal grant, maintained through successive reigns to the 
year 1797, when it was withdrawn by Mr. Pitt, on the 
ground that the Vaudois were become French subjects ; and 
after repeated applications renewed, chiefly through the 
exertions of the Committee for the Relief of the Vaudois, in 
1825, during Lord LiverpooFs administration, and continued, 
I believe, to the present time.f If their pretensions to an- 
tiquity be disputed in the following pages, not a shadow of 
disrespect is intended thereby towards the Vaudois and their 
advocates. 

Protestant sentiments are ascribed— and from this era the 
line of succession is traced out — ^to a distinguished father of 
the second century, Ireneeus, bishop of Lyons. He is said 
to ^have denied the need of tradition as a help to Scrip* 
ture, asserted that the Scriptures formed an infallible rule of 
faith, denounced the use of images, rejected the invocation 
of saints, spoken against the profession of celibacy, and op- 

* Memoir of Felix Neff, p. 4. Rivingtons. 

t The Vaudois, by E. Henderson, D.D. p. 121. Snow. 
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posed Victor, bishop of Rome, on the Paschal controversy ; 
which^ by the way, was an open question.* With some 
doubt and considerable curiosity, I turned to the learned 
Mr. Waterworth's last edition of « The Faith of Catholics," 
in which, with conscientious fidelity, and, as he himself says, 
" four years of severe reading and study," he has verified ail 
the quotations from the Fathers, brought together by the 
original compilers of this valuable work. I did not find all 
the subjects touched upon to which Dr. Gilly refers, but I 
will briefly state, in St. Irenseus's own words, what in sub- 
stance I did find. Upon the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
arguing against the Gnostics and Yalentinians, he says,f 
" So many diversities (of opinions) are there amongst them 
about one matter, holding various opinions respecting the 
same Scriptures, but we, following one and the alone true 
God as teacher, and having His discourses as a rule of truth, 
always say the same things respecting the same matters.*' In 
another place he shews the way to attain this uniformity. 
" We ought to obey those presbyters who are in the Church 
— those who have a succession from the Apostles, who, with 
the succession of the Episcopate, have received, according to 
the good-will of the Father, the sure gift of truth/'J The 
reader may judge what his views on the sacrament of Bap- 
tism were, — " Giving to the disciples the power of regenera- 
tion unto God, He said to them, * Going teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.' " *< As to the denial of Baptism, 
of that new birth unto God, and the rejection of all faith, 
this species is the suggestion of €[atan."§ On Tradition , — " The 
third from the Apostles who obtained that episcopacy (of 
Rome) was Clement, who had seen and conferred with the 
blessed Apostles, and who had still before his eyes the fa- 
miliar preaching and tradition of the Apostles. . . Twelfth 
in succession from the Apostles succeeded Eleutherius, who 
now holds the episcopate. By this order, and by this suc- 
cession, both that tradition which is in the Church from the 
Apostles, and the preaching of the truth, have come down to 
us." II In regard to the See of Rome as the centre of unity, — 

* Memoir of Felix Ne£Fl % Faitlt^ of Catholics, i. 20. 

t Faith of Catholics, i. 359. § Ibid. ii. 116. i| Ibid. i. 253. 
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"To this Church, on account of more powerful principality, 
it is necessary that every Church, that is, those who are on 
every side faithful, resort." * On the Invocation of Saints, — 
" If Eve disobeyed God, yet Mary was persuaded to obey 
God, that the Virgin Mary might become the advocate of 
the Virgin Eve.'*f If the train of thought thus indicated 
correspond with the ideas of a staunch Protestant of our days, 
it is a surprise, but I am very glad to hear it. 

A most able maintainer of the antiquity of the Wal- 
densian and Piedmontese churches is Peter AUix, a French 
Protestant minister, who on the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes came to England, that noble refuge of the oppressed, 
was complimented with a doctor's degree at Oxford, and, by 
the liberality of our Church, died Treasurer of Salisbury 
Cathedral. AUix's position is, that the churches of the Pied- 
mont are in the direct line of succession from, and repre- 
sentatives of, the old Italiaji dioceses, which he contends to 
have been both Protestant in doctrine and independent of 
the Pope, and that the Waldenses on the French side of the 
Alps have preserved unimpaired the true liberties of the 
Gallican Church. Allix's painstaking research, whatever 
its success, is most praiseworthy. He summons witnesses of 
every age and degree. I confess to have felt almost ready 
to sink into the earth, oppressed with the weight of my own 
ignorance, on seeing so many venerable personages coming, 
or rather brought forward, to give their testimony, to whose 
very names, to say nothing of their writings, I was a total 
stranger. Still, observing with what anxiety the learned ad- 
vocate watched the proceedings, how eager he was to put in 
a word of explanation or deal a rhetorical flourish, I had 
some misgivings whether, supposing the witnesses had 
been left to themselves, their evidence would have squared 
with Mr. Allix's theory so exactly. For example : St. Am*, 
brose is cited for the sufficiency of Scripture without tradi- 
tion ; that the rock, Matthew xvi. 18, meant our Lord him- 
self; that the alone sufferings of Jesus Christ are the means 
of our justification, without any concurrence of our own 
good works ; as disbelieving the Real Presence, disapproving 
veneration to sacred images, and invocation of saints, and 

* Faith of CaOtoUes, i. 314. f Ibid. iU. 326. 
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denying tbe power to ministers of pardoning sins. On turn- 
ing to the " Faith of Catholics," upon Tradition, St. Ambrose 
says, " The profession of faith is the declaration which we hold 
as handed down from our predecessors." On Good Works, 
we are "to redeem our sins by good works, the price 
of faith, and the works of mercy." On Matthew xvi. 18, — 
" * They drank of that spiritual Rock which followed them, and 
that Rock was Christ,* and He did not refuse to bestow the 
favour of this title even upon His disciple." Upon the Real 
Presence, — " Perhaps thou wilt say, * I see a different thing : 
how is it that you assert to me, that I shall receive the Body 
of Christ ?* If the word of Elias so availed as to draw down 
fire from heaven, shall not the word of Christ be of avail to 
change the natures of the elements ? Concerning the works 
of the whole world you have read, *He spake, and they 
were made ; He commanded, and they were created/ The 
word, therefore, of Christ, which could out of nothing make 
that which was not, cannot it change those things which are 
into that which they were not ? For to give new natures to 
things, is not less than to change their natures." Upon venera- 
tion to holy images I find nothing. Relics St. Ambrose calls 
"Trophies of the cross, and gifts of salvation." Of the In- 
vocation of Saints he writes, — "The angels who have been 
given to us for our protection are to be invoked; the martyrs, 
whose patronage we seem to have a claim to by a kind of 
pledge derived from the body, are to invoked." On Absolu- 
tion, — " They (the Novatians) say, that they thereby shew re- 
verence to the Lord, to whom alone they reserve the power of 
forgiving crimes. Yet none do Him greater injury than 
they who wish to rescind His orders, to throw up the office 
committed to them ; for when the Lord himself has said in 
the Gospel, * Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose sins ye 
shall forgive, they are forgiven them ; and whose sins ye shall 
retain, they are retained ;* who is it that honours Him more, 
he that obeys, or he that resists His commands ?" 

In my last pamphlet, "Claims of the Church of Rome 
considered with a View to Unity," there is an attempt made 
to prove that the proper office of the Pope is that of a consti- 
tutional sovereign in things spiritual. A traditional reve- 
rence, founded on what one can scarcely consider a very 
forced or arbitrary interpretation of Scripture, from earliest 
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times invested the See of Rome. In aid of this feeling moral 
influence followed. In the progress of ages the rule of 
opinion, real but impalpable, passed into a direct, open, dis- 
-tinctly asserted, and defined authority. But the transition 
was not effected without a struggle, and it is certainly true, 
that in the dioceses of northern Italy and southern France 
very clear traces of opposition are to be found. A strong 
anti-papal feeling lasted through many generations. Thus, 
in the Iconoclastic controversy, the Pope approved the de- 
crees of the Council of Nice, in 787, in favour of veneration 
to sacred images. The Council of Frankfort, held not long 
after, at which bishops assisted from Italy, Aquitaine, and 
Provence, decreed against the images. The instance of Se- 
renus, bishop of Marseilles, is to the point. He broke an 
image in pieces, and was reproved, and, in my humble 
opinion, justly, by Gregory the Great, for not distinguishing 
between the use and the abuse. 

As the pretensions of the Papacy were nearly as aggres- 
sive on the State as on the Church, the emperors, by a par- 
donable bias, occasionally made choice of bishops, whose 
principles were known to be hostile. Such, for example, was 
Claude, bishop of Turin ; he had been a disciple of Felix 
Urgel, whose opinions were condemned by the Council of 
Frankfort, and was himself charged with Arianism. There 
might be State, there could be no Church reasons for mak- 
ing such a man a bishop, however in other respects well 
qualified for the office. His views, when more fully divulged, 
encountered considerable opposition, even from the court 
clergy. Dungal, an Irish monk of St. Denis, who wrote 
in 828, Allix* informs us, '< accused Claudius for taking 
upon him, after 820 years and more, to reprove those things 
that were past in continual use, as if there had been none 
before him that had any zeal for religion." Claude, if the 
statement of Allix can be depended on, maintained Jesus 
Christ to be the only Head of the Church, overthrew the 
doctrine of merits, pronounced anathemas against traditions, 
maintained that faith alone saves us, held the Church subject 
to error, denied the Real Presence, declared against prayers 
for the dead, invocation of saints, pilgrimages, veneration of 

^ Alliz's Churches of Piedmont, p. 73, 
82 
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relics, and imagei. Dn DoUinger writes that, " taking 
Vigilantius as his model, be prohibited lights to be used in 
churches during the day, forbade the fkithful to pray with 
their eyes cast down, and finally refused to attend a council 
convened to examine his principles, designating it a * Council 
of Asses.' " * Suiting the action to the word, he removed all 
images from the churches of his diocese, where they had 
hitherto been revered, and caused them to be destroyed. 
However, with all this, he lived and died Bishop of Turin. 
We read of no (contemporary, at all events) condemnation of 
his opinions, except something of the kind which seems to 
have taken place in the palace of Ludovicus Pius. But in 
the trial of orthodoxy, I am not disposed to lay much stress 
upon a State censure. Whatever we may think of Claude and 
his views, and even he thought << honour and charitable 
respects due to saints and angels, so as we did not pay them 
religious worship, adoration, and praise ; " whatever may be 
thought upon these things, some praise is deserved by the 
age which tolerated him so easily : for, though Claude's oppo- 
nents wrote hard and fast, that was all they did, — nothing 
worse than ink was spilt on the subject. 

In the ninth century, the hitherto smothered discontents 
in the Italian dioceses, and the Milanese especially, broke out 
into an open rupture. From 827,-the period of the elevation 
of Angilbert to the archiepiscopal throne of Milan, to 959, 
that famous see appears to have sustained itself in complete 
independence of the Popcf Even so late as 1 125 we find 
Archbishop Anselm refusing to receive the pall from the 
hands of Pope Honorius II., on the ground that the act might 
be construed into a diminution of the rights and prerogatives 
of the Church of Milan.]: The breach was at length perfectly 
healed in 1134, by the mediation of St. Bernard. After 
which we do not find that the bishops of Italy, or of Lom- 
bardy in particular, continued separate from Rome ; it being, 
on the contrary, very probable that they were all again recon- 
ciled. So that the attempt to prove a succession by this 
channel down to the churches of Piedmont and the Wal- 
denses fails. 



* History of the Church, vol. iii. p, 58. Dolman. 

t As to jurisdiction ; in doctrine they agreed. % Allix, p. 114. 
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Nevertheless it is certain, that from a remote period, there 
existed a society affirming itself, and denying the Catholic, to 
be the true Church; rejecting not only the primacy of the 
Popes, but also the doctrine, discipline, orders, and sacra- 
ments of the whole body in communion with Rome. Our 
inquiries are directed to the discovery what was that society. 

A belief in the existence of two spiritual essences, the one 
good and the other evil, — the one ruling over mind, the other 
over matter, — the one the author of the New, the other of the 
Old, Testament, — ^prevailed throughout the East at a period 
much earlier than the preaching of the Gospel, and the strifes 
and divisions engendered thereby often troubled the Church in 
its mature as well as infant years. About the middle of the 
seventh century a new sect appeared, assuming lofty preten- 
sions, and claiming Apostolic lineage. Their tenets will 
serve to illustrate two of the principles to the exhibition of 
which this pamphlet is devoted, namely, the sole authority of 
Scripture, and private judgment; two, according to the 
laws of controversy, actually one ; for the authority of Scrip- 
ture, independent of any external rule, is, in fact, the authority 
of the individual mind, which puts its own interpretation on 
Scripture, and that is private judgment. This body called 
itself the true Church, the Catholic the false ; its members 
gave to themselves the title of Christians, the rest of the world 
they called Romans. Their proper name was Paulicians, 
from the Apostle St Paul, whose doctrines they said that 
they followed in opposition to the doctrines of the other 
Apostles, especially of St. Peter, grounding their preference 
most likely, as they found Scripture warrant for every thing, 
on Gal. ii. 11, " When Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood 
him to the face, because he was to be blamed." From the 
disciples of St. Paul they borrowed the names of their supe- 
riors, and designated their communities after the churches 
which he had either planted or regulated. Their chief doc- 
trine was, that the mission of the Redeemer had no other 
object than to commence the process of the purification of 
the soul, which was held captive and defiled by matter. 
They could not acknowledge the sufiTerings of Christ to be 
anything real, and would not therefore attribute any efficacy 
to them. The sacraments, even Baptism and the Eucharist, 
were rejected by them, from their impression that matter was 
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the seat of evil. They taught that Christ did not institute 
baptism by water, for He called himself " the living water." 
That at His last supper He did not give to His disciples 
bread and wine, but that the words which He spoke to 
them were figuratively expressive of those elements. They 
honoured their founder and his immediate successors as 
Prophets and Apostles. 

And now, to speak of him. He was a Syrian named Con- 
stantine, who between the years 657 and 684 disseminated his 
doctrines with great success in Armenia; he was, by order of 
the emperor, apprehended and stoned to death by his own 
disciples : but, singular to narrate, Simeon, the officer who 
presided over this cruel execution, shortly after passed over 
to the sect, and became its chief under the name of Titus. 
Experiencing the usual fluctuations of communities separate 
from " the Church, the pillar and ground of the truth," the 
Paulicians were well-nigh extinct, when Sergius, a man of 
exalted talent in every respect, gave a new impulse to the 
party which he had attached to himself: he assumed the name 
of Tychicus, the disciple of St. Paul, who, he said, had appeared 
to him in person ; he suffered himself to be honoured by his 
devoted followers as the Paraclete ; he called himself the Good 
Shepherd, the bearer of the body of Christ ; he boasted that 
he had journeyed from the East to the West, and from the 
North to the South, to make known to men the Gospel of 
Christ. During the long period in which he presided over 
his party, the external affairs of the Paulicians underwent a 
change; they acquired many adherents, even in Constantinople. 
When Sergius was slain in 835, his confidential disciples un- 
dertook the government of the sect, which had now become 
numerous in Asia Minor. At Constantinople, under Theo- 
dora, the resolve was taken either to convert or destroy 
them, attended with the usual result, the death or martyr- 
dom of many, the dispersion of the rest, confirmed in their 
errors, and implacable against their persecutors. The emperor 
John Zimisces transplanted the remnant of the sect in 969 into 
the country of Philippopolis, in Thrace. Constautine Co* 
pronymus had acted in the same manner two hundred years 
before.* From Thrace they passed into Italy. In the begin- 

* Pollinger's History of the Church, vol. iii. p. 42. 
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ning of the thirteenth century, their pope, or primate> resided 
on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and 
governed by his vicars the filial congregations of Italy and 
France. Mosheim writes, — " It is difficult to fix the precise 
period of time when the Paulicians began to take refuge in 
Europe ; it is, however, undoubtedly certain, from the most 
authentic testimonies, that a considerable number of that 
sect were, about the middle of the eleventh century, settled 
in Lombardy, Insubria, and principally at Milan, and that 
many of them led a wandering life in France, Germany, 
and other countries."* The French Paulicians were called 
Albigenses. 

Of the writings of the Paulicians, none, I believe, are 
extant ; it is from the acts of councils, the examinations of 
inquisitors, and the statements of controversialists alone, that 
we can learn what they thought, said, and did. Twelve 
canons of Orleans, observes Gibbon, whose general accuracy 
is unimpeached, called Paulicians, were burnt at the stake 
in 1017 or 1022; in 1028 or 1031, certain Manichaeans were 
condemned by the Council of Charroux. In the Council of 
Rheims, 1049, condemnation was passed on "the new here- 
tics which had arisen in France;" and in the thirteenth 
canon of the Council of Thoulouse, 1056, others are de- 
nounced, without any specification of the nature of their 
opinions ; the third canon of the Council of Thoulouse, held 
1119, sixty-three years afterwards, runs, — "Moreover, we 
condemn and expel from the Church of God as heretics 
those who, putting on the appearance of religion, condemn 
the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our Lord, the 
Baptism of Children, the Priesthood, and other ecclesiastical 
orders, and the bonds of lawful marriage." In the Council 
of Oxford, 1160, there are condenmed persons said to have 
been Germans, and called Publicani, a western pronunciation 
of n«vA<x<«v«$.f The fourth canon of the Council of Tours, 
1163, declared that heresy had long sprung up in the parts 
about Thoulouse. The Council of Lombers, 1165, was held 
at a little town two leagues from Albi, for the examination 
of persons who called themselves " bant homines" or " good 

* Mosheun, cent. xi. p. ii. ch. 5. 
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men.'* One short extract fVom the examination must suffice : 
" The Bishop of Lodeve asked them if they received the Law 
of Moses and the Prophets, or the Psalms and the Old Tes- 
tament, and the doctrines of the New Testament? They 
answered, before all the multitude, that they did not receive 
the Law of Moses, nor the Prophets, nor the Psalms, nor 
the Old Testament, but only the Gospeb, the Epistles of 
Paul, the seven Canonical Epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the ApocalypdC." In 1178 there took place at Thoulouse 
certain proceedings, contained in letters from Raymond, 
count of Thoulouse, to the Abbot of Citeaux, from Henry, i 

abbot of Clairvaux, and from the cardinal legate appointed 
to examine into the matter. The opinions entertained bore 
a close resemblance to those of the Paulicians, in distinguish- 
ing the creator of the world from the good God, the rejection 
of the Old Testament, and many immoral consequences drawn 
from their notion of the sinfulness of marriage. One of the 
principal inhabitants of Thoulouse was the leader of the sect, 
Peter Moranus, who called himself John the Evangelist ; he 
recanted, and performed the severe — we can hardly think 
too severe — penance laid on him. The Council of Thoulouse, 
1229, ordered persons suspected of heresy to wear two con- 
spicuous crosses, of a different colour from their garments* 
A canon of the same council prohibits the laity the reading 
the Scriptures in the original, or translated, excepting the 
Psalter in Latin. This is the first instance of any pro- 
hibition of the kind, and, as a temporary measure, circum- 
stances seemed to justify it The Council of Beziers, 1246, 
publish a very humane and considerate injunction : — " We 
decree and command that there be no derision of those peni- 
tents who are sentenced to wear crosses, and that they be 
not excluded from their own places, or from the general in- 
tercourse of society, lest the^onversion of sinners be thereby 
retarded."* 

1 come now to the " Book of Sentences," a volume con- 
taining the acts of the Inquisition at Thoulouse from 1307 to 
1323, which fell into the hands of Limborch, who printed it 
in 1693. In this curious and interesting report there ap- 
pears no disposition to excite a feeling against the accused, 

* Maitland's Facts and Documents, sect. irii. 
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nor were the proceedings of the inquisitors characterised by 
extraordinary severity, as, out of 932 cases, 40 only were 
delivered to the secular arm. The report includes Pauli- 
cians, or Albigenses, and Waldenses. At present I shall con- 
fine myself to the former. In the " Book of Sentences " we 
find the opinions imputed to, and not denied by, Auterius, a ^ 
leader of the Albigenses : he maintained that there were two 
Gods and two Lords, a benevolent and malignant being, and 
that the creation was the work of the Devil. The Albigenses 
grounded this notion on the text in which Satan is called 
•* the prince of this world. " He also made two Churches ; the 
one benign, his own ; the other malignant, the Church of 
'Rome, which also he styled the mother of fornications and 
synagogue of Satan, in the faith of which none could be 
saved. He also asserted the sacraments of Baptism, Con- 
firmation, the Eucharist, Orders, and Extreme Unction, to 
be null and void ; said of the sacrament of Marriage that it 
could not exist without sin ; denied the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that He was truly bom, — from Luke 
iii. 23, "Being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph," — truly 
suffered, rose again, and ascended into heaven ; affirmed 
that the Virgin Mary was not a real woman; and, not to 
carry the painful catalogue any further, totally denied the 
Resurrection from the Dead. In the enumeration of the Sacra- 
ments, that of Penance is omitted ; this they seem not to have 
denied, but to have exclusively assumed it to themselves. 
The discipline and ceremonies of the Albigenses may be 
gathered from the statement of persons examined by the in- 
quisition, and from later testimony. Their members were 
divided into two classes, the believers and the perfect. The 
former were permitted to marry ; the latter, not. They allowed 
only adult baptism, re-baptizing converts ; not, however, in 
water, for that they said was^pf no use to any body, but 
in fire, justifying the practice by the text, — "He shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire." The re- 
baptizing took place in a secret chamber, round the walls of 
which were a number of lights ; the company stood arranged 
in a circle with great reverence, the person to be baptized 
in the midst ; the minister stood by him, holding in his hands 
a book, which he placed upon the head of the catechumen, 
and pronounced benedictions, while the rest of the company 
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prayed, and thus the baptism was performed. It was said to 
be made in fire, on account of the fire of the lights which 
burnt all around. The believers paid to the perfect, in place 
of salutations, a sort of religious worship, — they adored them, 
bending their knees thrice with joined hands, and saying thrice 
" Benedicite." When a person was supposed to be at the 
point of death, an extraordinary ceremony was frequently 
observed, called the Consolation : the chief minister, by what- 
ever name he was styled, having washed his hands, holding 
the book of the Gospels in his hands, admonished the sick 
person to put all his trust in that consolation ; the book being 
placed upon his head, the sick person said the Lord's Prayer 
seven times. The minister then repeated to his hearers the 
Gospel of St. John, from " In the beginning,*' to " grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ," and thus the Consolation was 
finished. The Albigenses believed that thereby was ob- 
tained the remission of all their sins and the purification of all 
their offences, without any satisfaction, if they should imme- 
diately die. After this the recipient underwent the Endura, 
a strict and rigorous abstinence from every thing tending to 
promote his recovery, while whatever tended to hasten death 
was advised and enjoined. On this account the Council of 
Thoulouse, 1229, directed that persons convicted of heresy 
should not follow the profession of a physician, — a humane 
precaution, which Sismondi, in his " History of the Crusades 
against the Albigenses," inadvertently mistranslated, to the 
effect that the sick were denied the assistance of a physician. 
Those, however, who were consoled had not a full assurance ; 
for if any one of the perfect should sin mortally (namely, by 
eating the least morsel of flesh, or cheese, or eggs, or any 
thing prohibited), all those who had been consoled by him 
lost the Holy Spirit, and it was necessary for him to be re- 
consoled ; and even those who were saved fell from heaven 
for the sin of him who had consoled them.* 

I have thus traced, in outline, the history and tenets of a 
society widely spread, and claiming to be the one true 
Church, distinct from and independent of the main body of 
Catholics; a society numbering many members in the diocese 
of Milan and the Alpine regions. This, and none other like 

^ Maitland's Facts and Documents, sect. Tii.-z. 
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it, in ancient pretensions and external discipline, fills a place 
in Church history from the seventh to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries ; and who will designate this mass of mon- 
strous error a standing witness against the usurpations of the 
Papacy ? Will the acute and eloquent author of " Vigilantius 
and his Times ?" Will he whose rapt spirit has long dwelt in 
prophetic lore, the learned and excellent Master of Sher- 
borne College ? Will any intelligent, reflepting Protestant, 
cast in his lot with them ? 



CHAPTER II. 

WALDBNSES — WYCLIPPE. 

State of the Church in the twelfth centnry — St. Bernard — Alexander III. 
—Diocesan Schools — Ecclesiastical abuses — Papal elections — Arnold 
of Breschia — Pierre de Bruys — Henry — Peter Waldo — Alexander III. 
refuses his sanction to Poor Men of Lyons... Waldensian documents 
spurious— Opinions of the Waldenses — Hope of reconciliation — Wyc- 
liffe — His opposition to the Friars at Oxford — Resists the exactions 
of the Pope — His opinions — Maintains the dominion of Grace — 
Translates the Bible — Strictures of contemporaries upon him — ^With 
better judgment he might have effected more good. 

Viewing the Church in the twelfth century under parti- 
cular aspects, and within a limited range, the impression is 
favourable.. In the North, the work of evangelising the 
heathen advi\nced with exemplary zeal and marked success at 
the beg^ining of this period, under the direction of Otho, 
bishop of B&mberg, and towards its close under that of 
Vicelin, bishop of Oldenburg ; while in central Europe the 
ascetic life shone forth in all its lustre, represented and 
adorned by the great spirit of the age, St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Nor were the interests of learning neglected : col- 
leges arose and were multiplied ; and to a Pope of that day, 
Alexander III., is due the merit of an attempt to restore 
diocesan schools attached to each cathedral, — an effort for the 
revival of which is so promising a feature in the Church 
movement at the present time : the attempt failed, not from 
any supineness or indifference on the part of those for whose 
benefit they were intended, but only on account of the supe- 
rior attractions of other places of education, as the Univer- 
sities of Paris, Angers, Montpelier, Bologna, and Salerno. 
From these materials, and other, which his varied learn- 
ing and untiring research laid open, the devout and chi- 
valric author of the '< Ages of Faith " has gathered those 
startling facts, and presented those sweet and beautifiil pic- 
tures, which rivet our attention, rebuke our scepticism, and 
humble our pride. 
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But when the spectator ascended to higher ground and 
embraced a wider field, the prospect became less inviting, 
the few fertile spots were almost lost in the neglected wastes 
spread out beneath him. Merit and virtue are never, to the 
extent in which they ought to be, the paths which lead to 
promotion ; but when, in the disposal of Church preferment, 
these qualifications are systematically disregarded, the result 
cannot be otherwise than calamitous. Such, unhappily, was 
the rule of the twelfth century : party interests, and these de- 
graded by secular instead of being elevated by spiritual re- 
gards, the caprice and necessities of the great and powerful, 
were the motives which guided the choice; the mitre was 
constantly placed on polluted brows, and the crosier grasped 
by worldly and lustful hands. Had the elections of the 
Sacred College been conducted with the order and gravity 
which became them, or even with a moderate respect for the 
principles of justice and the design of the institution, the 
evil had rifet with some check and counterpoise ; but admit- 
ting, as I cheerfully and thankfully do, that the composition 
of the College of Cardinals was generally creditable, and the 
members distinguished for learning and ability, things were 
worse managed at Home than any where else : there was con- 
tinually a double return, and the Church, which, when the 
conclave assembled, was without a head, usually when it 
separated found herself provided with two heads. Riot and 
bloodshed ensued. One Pope was too happy to escape to 
some provincial town, which he raised to the dignity of 
a new Rome, and whence he launched excommunications 
against his enemies, and dispensed favours to his friends; 
the other, beset by craving suitors, and in the hands of a 
turbulent populace, envied his rival's obscurer fate. 

The old claims of the empire, revived by the ambition of 
Frederick Barbarossa and bis descendants, came also into 
fierce and prolonged collision with the newer prerogatives of 
the Papacy. Reader, judge the effect of all this on the 
minds of men ; now becoming better educated, more thought- 
ful and reflecting. Arnold of Breschia, who maintained that 
the clergy should have no fixed possessions, but live on the 
tithes and oblations of the faithfiA, did no more than give a 
different application to the principles avowed in the courts 
of the Caesars, his object being to restore to the people that 
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temporal power at which the emperors grasped as the appan- 
age of the crown ; and since the Republic preceded the Em- 
pire, the popular claim, without assigning much value to 
either, was certainly the best of the two. 

Holy things suffer from the unholiness of those who 
minister them. Exquisitely beautiful as is the symbolism of 
the Roman Catholic system, full of deep meaning and touch- 
ing power, as is each rite and ceremony to the attentive cele- 
brant and devout worshipper, wlien the heart of either is 
far away the effect is wearisome, oppressive, nay deathly. 
Scripture confirms the dictate of reason and common sense, 
that they who preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel. 
Still, when money is evidently the thing most thought of, 
and religious ministrations are enforced and multiplied that 
men may have to spend upon their lusts, dissatisfaction and 
disgust must follow; and these feelings not, as injustice they 
should, terminating in the persons offending, but often carried 
on to, and vented upon, the pure and wholesome services thus 
tampered with and abused. Putting these considerations 
together, it is no marvel that strifes and divisions were pre- 
valent in this century, or that opinions were advanced, taken 
up, and became extensively popular, which aimed at the total 
destruction of that superstructure of reverence, which the 
qareless living and heartless performances of the clergy had 
already undermined. 

About the year 1110,* Pierre de Bruys began to dissemi- 
nate his doctrines in Languedoc and Provence : in sum they 
were as follows :— 1. Tl\at no persons whatever were to be 
baptized before they were come to the full use of their reason. 
2. That it was an idle superstition to build churches for the 
service of God, who will accept a sincere service wherever it 
is offered ; and that therefore such churches as had already 
been erected were to be pulled down and destroyed. 3. That 
the crucifixes, as instruments of superstition, deserved the 
same fate. 4. That the real Body and Blood of Christ were 
not exhibited in the Eucharist, but were merely represented 
in that holy ordinance by their figures and symbols. Un- 
fortunately for Pierre, he was born before his time ; the people, 
vexed and irritated as they were, evinced no disposition 

* Mosheim, cent. zii. 
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to go the length of this root-and-branch Reformer. In 1130 
he perished in a popular tumult^ amidst, it is said, the flames 
which himself had kindled with the affecting memorials of the 
Saviour's death and passion. 

In 1147, another Reformer, an Italian by birth, named 
Henry, traversed the south of Prance from Lausanne to 
Bourdeaux. However unsound his opinions, his appearance 
and deportment gave no shock to the religious usages and 
habits of the times ; he was preceded by two disciples, who, 
like himself, carried long staffs surmounted with crosses, and 
were habited as penitents. His ioft^ stature, restless eyes, 
powerful voice, rapid gait, naked feet and neglected apparel, 
attracted an attention which was 6xed by the fame of his 
learning and sanctity.* His successes brought into the field 
an adversary, whose name was a tower of strength, — St. Ber- 
nard ; and, except the good father's declaration be a 6gure 
of speech, not before he was wanted. ** The churches," he 
said, "are without people, the people without priests, the 
priests without honour, and Christians without Christ; the 
churches are no longer conceived holy, nor the sacraments 
sacred, nor are the festivals any more celebrated ; men die in 
their sins, souls are hurried away to the terrible tribunal 
without penitence and communion ; baptism is refused to 
infants, who are thus precluded from salvation.'' The popu- 
larity of Henry soon waned before that of his formidable 
antagonist, and he was driven from the field ; but if he had 
counted on a quiet scene for his operations elsewhere, he 
was mistaken in his man : the indefatigable Bernard pur- 
sued and kept close upon his track, till at length the fugi- 
tive was seized and convicted at Rheims before Pope Eu- 
genius in person. Henry was not delivered over to the 
secular arm; the Church laid upon him her milder cen- 
sures, confinement and prison fare — no great hardship to 
one of ascetic habits ; and death, which soon intervened, 
gave, it is to be hoped, rest and refreshment to that troubled 
spirit. 

Languor was not the fault of the age ; if men did not 
always act wisely, they felt strongly. An instance of this 
keen susceptibility carried out it is now my part to relate. 

* Waddington's History of the Church, p. 350, * 
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About the middle of this century, a rich merchant of Lyons 
was present at a public entertainment in his native city ; the 
table was loaded with delicate and sumptuous viands, t)ie 
guests in the highest spirits, care banished, wit, pleasantry, 
and light-hearted laughter rang around, when suddenly a 
gloom came over the revellers ; one seated near the merchant, 
and who perhaps had been the gayest of the gay, dropped down 
stone dead. The merchant arose, aghast, and in that very 
hour a voice, it seemed from heaven, smote upon his ear. — 
" Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven, and come and follow me." 
He obeyed trembling ; soon numbers flocked round him, to 
partake of his bounty, to see and hear him. Transferring the 
habits of order and method, which had served him so well in 
his former, to his new calling, he organised a body, called 
"The Poor Men of Lyons;" shortly after which, either 
on account of having met with some opposition from the 
clergy, or following the dictates of his own reverent disposi- 
tion, he sent an agent, Bernard by name, to Rome, to solicit 
sanction and a rule from the reigning pontiff. There w£is at 
this time, and had been for nearly twenty years, a schism in the 
Papacy, — a rival succession, kept up by the Church and im- 
perial parties. Alexander IIL, it is most probable, was the 
Pope to whom the application was made. Contrary to prece- 
dent, the request was refused. Casting about for reasons for 
this, as the event proved, unfortunate departure from the 
wise principles that had almost invariably prevailed, perhaps 
one strong reason may have been a not entirely groundless 
distrust of the quarter whence the application came as rife 
with heresy ; or, as an old writer hints, the Pope may have 
been a little fastidious, — ** The lord Pope disapproved of some 
superstitious points in their way of life, namely, that they cut 
off the upper part of their shoes, and walked barefoot. Be- 
sides, though they wore a kind of hoods, as if they belonged 
to some monastic order, they did not cut their hair otherwise 
than as laymen .** * Or there may have been weightier grounds, 
a report of certain nascent immoralities, contradicted, it is 
satisfactory to know, by the constant tenor of their chaste 
and temperate lives ; or lastly, the true reason may have been 

* Maitland's Facts and Documents, sect. zi. Rivingtons. 
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this, — the Pope was so overcharged with the unavoidable 
cares and perplexities of his own precarious and embarrassing 
position, that he had not time to look thoroughly into the 
matter, and said '< No," to make short work of the business. 
Be this as it may, the agent returned to report the failure of 
his mission. Conscious of his own integrity and the single- 
ness of his motives, burning with zeal for the honour of the 
Saviour, whom, by the open scandals of His sworn servants 
and ministers, he daily saw ** crucified afresh and put to an 
open shame," Peter Waldo resolved to preach the Gospel 
without, since he could not with, the authority of the Church. 
I do not take upon myself to justify the step, but it was one 
for which great allowances are to be made. From preaching, 
the Waldenses (they took their name from their patron) 
advanced to further invasions of the priest's office, by hearing 
confessions, imposing penances, and, what gave greater offence 
than any, by taking upon themselves <* to make the body of 
the Lord." Excommunicated, they retorted anathemas upon 
the Church ; and, not having the sin entirely on their own 
shoulders, gave a fresh impulse to the strifes and divisions 
which, especially in that quarter, afflicted the Christian com- 
monwealth. I have not space to give a complete account of 
their tenets, some of which were not peculiar to themselves, but 
seem to have been adopted from the floating discontents of the 
day, and incorporated into their system. To mention a few of 
their opinions. First and foremost, a sweeping condemnation 
of the Church of Rome, popes, prelates, and priests ; that 
no one is greater than another in the Church (Matt, xxiii. 8, 
" All ye are brethren ") ; that tithes are not to be given, be- 
cause first-fruits are not given to the Church; that the clergy 
ought not to have possessions ; that it is a bad thing to found 
and endow churches and monasteries ; that the clergy ought 
to work with their own hands, as the Apostles did ; that no 
one is to be forced into belief; they contemned Councils and 
Assemblies ; in baptism they reprobated exorcisms and bene- 
dictions, and said that the ablution given to infants profited 
nothing ; confirmation they disallowed ; concerning the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, that priests in mortal sin could not 
consecrate ; that transubstantiation does not take place in the 
hands of him who unworthily consecrates, but in the mouth 
of him who worthily receives ; they called the singing in the 
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church an infernal clamour; they said no one could be absolved 
by a bad priest ; that a good layman has the power of abso- 
lution ; that they could remit sins by the imposition of hands, 
and give the Holy Spirit ; they said, also, that married persons 
sinned mortally if they came together without hope of off- 
spring; that degrees of affinity were to be disregarded ^ they 
reprobated the sacrament of Unction, because it was only given 
to the rich ; they said that the sacrament of Orders was no- 
thing ; that the prayer of an evil priest did not profit ; that 
women ought to preach.* Perhaps their notion of the sin- 
fulness of marriage under certain circumstances may have 
been pointed, not so much against late unions, as against a 
practice then frequent in the Church, and considered merito- 
rious, of married persons in the flower of their age making 
vows of continence. As to their ideas that the bad life of the 
priest vitiated the good and holy services which he per- 
formed, the principle of moral fitness on which these notions 
were built is sound, and the application salutary in proper 
hands, as, according to the nature of the case, the spiritual 
or temporal powers are. Thus a clergyman, on conviction 
of a crime, is, according to its enormity, suspended or de- 
prived ; a civilian is similarly declared incapable of holding 
office or trust In neither case does the disqualification arise 
so much from the actual offence as from the opinion which 
society forms, and, by its proper organs, expresses on the 
general character. But take the capacity of discernment 
-from lawfully constituted authorities, and give it to every 
body, to use against every one else, and the result is an extra- 
vagance which out-Herods every other extravagance ; though, 
by the way, this is nothing more than the mischiefs of private 
judgment brought home to us. The Waldenses were great 
students of the Scriptures, which also they committed to 
memory ; they knew by heart the text of the New Testament, 
and a great part of the Old. That they were not allowed to 
profess and spread their opinions with impunity will surprise 
no one, though, so far from the Church being over-hasty in 
measures of suppression, the Pope was reproached by the Em- 
peror Frederick II. for his tardiness ; and it was made a grave 
accusation against him that he had not put down heresy. By 

* Maitland, sect. zi. 
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severities, when at last they came, the followers of Peter 
Waldo were driven for safety to the French Alps and the 
valleys of the Piedmont, and there became the germ of those 
Protestant communities, so general and so just an object of 
interest to us at the present time. 

The accuracy of this historical sketch may be questioned, 
and a witness brought forward to disprove it. Reinerius 
Saccho, an Inquisitor, who wrote in 1254, has the following 
passage : — " Among all those sects which still are, or have 
been, none is more pernicious to the Church than that of the 
Leonists; and this for three reasons, — the first is, because it 
is older, for some say that it has existed from the time of 
Sylvester, some from the time of the Apostles ; the second, 
because it is more general, for there is scarcely any country 
in which this sect is not ; the third, because while other sects 
excite the abhorrence of the hearers by the outrageousness of 
their blasphemies against God, this (namely, the Leonists) 
has a great appearance of piety, and they believe all things 
concerning God, and which are contained in the creed, 
rightly, only they blaspheme the Romish Church." This 
author rests the antiquity of the Leonists on hearsay evi- 
dence, but in his next chapter shews that " diuturnior,*' the 
word he employs, has in his mind a very limited signification, 
for thus he proceeds : — ** Observe that the sect of Poor Men 
of Lyons, who are also called Leonists, arose in the following 
manner: — Once, when the principal citizens were assembled 
in Lyons, it happened that one of them died suddenly, in the 
presence of the company, whereby one of them was so much 
alarmed that he immediately distributed a large property to 
the poor ; and from this cause a great multitude flocked to 
him, whom he instructed to embrace voluntary poverty, and 
to be imitators of Christ and his Apostles; and as he had 
some little learning, he taught them the text of the New 
Testament in the vulgar tongue. When the Pope excommu- 
nicated them, they persevered in contempt of it, and so to 
this day their doctrine flourishes everywhere." Peter Waldo, 
driven from Lyons, went into Dauphiny ; thence, persecuted 
from place to -place, he retired to Picardy; and finally settled 
in Bohemia, where he died. As he did not fail to spread his 
opinions wherever he went — and the worthy Inquisitor uses 
language rather vaguely — we are entitled to put the same 

c 
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fair and moderate interpretation on *' uhique ** which he does 
on '^diutumior"* In addition to the testimony of Reine- 
rius, which, be^ng explained by himself, does not, I think, 
tell for much, there are propounded certain documents, con- 
taining undeniable good doctrine, claiming a date fifty years 
at least before Peter Waldo was born or thought of,. The 
chief are, a " Catechism," and a work entitled the " Noble 
Lesson," said to have been written in the year 1100 a.d.; 
a " Treatise on the Invocation of Saints," and a " Confession 
of Faith," in 1120 a.d. Allix gives up the " Catechism " and 
** Treatise " as spurious ; the first, because it quotes the 
Scriptures as divided into chapters, which was not till after 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; and the second, because 
it quotes the " Millelogium " of St. Austin, which was com- 
posed by Father Bartholomew of Urbin, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century .f The "Confession of Faith " isjsilenced 
and put to the blush by the same unhappy anachronism 
which is fatal to the ** Catechism." The objections to the 
" Noble Lesson " are, first, that there occurs in it the name 
Vaudes, equivalent to Waldenses ; to which it is replied, that 
Waldenses is derived from Vallenses, because the people 
lived in valleys. Then the rejoinder is made, that a softening 
down of Waldenses into Vallenses might be easily accounted 
for, but that the wear-and tear of pronunciation should pro- 
ject another letter into the word, and that a hard d, is quite 
out of the way. Besides, persons who lived in a valley had 
the affix, de valle, or de vallihus ; and as to the name of 
Waldo, that was common enough. Dr. Maitland furnishes a 
dozen instances of it.^ The second objection is, that the 
. " Noble Lesson" speaks against oath-taking — a characteristic 
of the Waldenses ; to this the answer is made, that that 
opinion was held in the diocese long before, and has appa- 
rently Scripture warrant. But the chief and decisive objec- 
tion is the modern ness of the language, which wholly agrees 
with other treatises pretending to an earlier, but clearly 
proved to have a later date ; and Allix, though he quotes 
largely from the *' Noble Lesson," does not distinguish it 
from the rest, when he calls them all " doubtful authorities." 



* Maitland's Facts, &c. dect. zi. f Allix, p. 169. 

X Ibid. sect. ▼. 
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Considering what the principles of the Aibigenses were, it 
is very satisfactory to be able to separate the Waldenses from 
them. Independent of other differences, a conclusive one is, 
that the former rejected, and the latter received, the books of 
the Old Testament. The report of the Inquisition, which 
throws light on the practices of the earlier, shews also what 
were the usages of the later separatists. Thus we hear per- 
sons under examination saying, ** that they many times 
prayed with the Waldenses, before and after dinner, bending 
their knees, and leaning upon a bench, according to their 
manner of praying; that they heard from^hem, that a man 
ought not to swear, because it is a sin ; that they confessed 
their sins to them, and received absolution and penance from 
them, &c."* To revert to the object of which I desire never 
to lose sight — Christian Union. Persuaded that but for 
(according to my ideas) the mistake of a very wise man and 
excellent pontift', Peter Waldo and his disciples never would . 
have separated from the Church at all, seeing that in the 
judgment of Roman Catholic writers they were in most 
points sound in doctrine, — a kind of Donatists, as Bossuet, 
quoted by Allix, calls them ; — observing how often in later 
days they have mingled in a spirit of friendliness and kind 
Christian offices with their Roman Catholic countrymen, of 
which the heroic Oberlin affords a noble instance ; who, in a 
mixed marriage, braving the resentment of the husband*s 
relatives, his own parishioners, interposed in behalf of a 
Roman Catholic mother, that her daughter, as agreed at mar- 
riage, should be baptized in her own communion ;+ — weighing 
these things in my mind, — reader, you may deem me too 
sanguine, yet I cannot but hope, and trust, and believe, that 
when the message of Reconciliation shall go forth, as, in the 
strength of the Lord, it will one day go forth, the hearts of 
these intrepid and faithful men will rejoice, and their lips be 
ready to exclaim, " How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that published 
peace I '* 

To change the scene from sunny Italy to fair England, 
and from Alpine solitudes to the cloistered shades of Oxford, 

* Maitland's Facts, &c. sect. z. 

t Memoirs of Oberlin, p. 266. Holdsworth. 
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a few words touching Wycliife. Of bis family history, little or 
nothing is known ; his friends, it is presumed, disapproved of 
his course, and disowned him, — an event too common and too 
natural to reflect reproach on either side. WycliflTe appears 
first on the stage of public life as the opponent of the Men- 
dicant Friars. We read somewhere that Doctor Johnson 
liked a good hater. How he would have hugged Wycliffe 
to his heart ! for, if ever man did hate another, Wycliffe hated 
the Mendicants : nor without reason ; Oxford swarmed with 
them ; proselytism was going on at a fearful rate. No one 
could go to heaven except in a friar's cowl ; parents were in 
consternation ; the returns of students fell from 30,000 to 
6000. At length the crash broke the slumbers of the Uni- 
versity authorities, who woke, as giants refreshed, from their 
sleep. The warfare raged fiercely ; how fiercely may be in- 
ferred from the reply of parliament, whose interposition had 
been invoked by the belligerents, which, as the eloquent 
biographer of Wycliffe, Doctor le Bas, informs us, contained 
<* a grave and salutary recommendation, that the adverse 
parties should use each other with all becoming courtesy." 
Wycliffe, as great an adept at invective and sarcasm as he 
was profoundly versed in the learning of the day, made a 
tremendous onslaught on the friars, by which he turned the 
tide of the battle, ard revived the drooping fortunes of the 
University. I have not space to recount his valiant exploits. 
To put in a word for the monks, whom he so unmercifully 
belaboured, — they must have been no fools to get a footing in 
so renowned a university as Oxford. In proof, there is a 
complaint extant, that there was not a profitable book to be 
had in the faculty of arts, divinity, canon law, physic, and 
civil law; the friars had bought them all.* 

Many may think that Wycliffe is seen to most advantage 
in these conflicts ; for my own part, I like him best in his 
character as a patriot. In 1365, Pope Urban V., shut up in 
Avignon, was impoverished by the expenses of his court, and 
by the hordes of plundering marauders who at that time de- 
vastated France, and, whenever they appeared before the gates 
of the city, exacted from him large sums of money ; this 
Pope, among other ways to recruit his exhausted finances, 

* Le Bas's Life of Wycliffe, p. 111> note. Rivingtons. 
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bethought him in his straits to revive the claim, which had 
lain dormant thirty-three years, to feudal tribute from the 
English crown, acknowledged as due by King John. Pope 
Urban V. was a very good man, meek, humble, and pious, 
of a severe and mortified life, a patron of learning and pro- 
tector of learned men, maintaining at his own expense many 
thousands of poor scholars at different universities;* he 
thought that he had a right to the arrears, or he would not 
have asked for them. However, the people of England thought 
differently, and gave him a fiat and spirited denial ; and 
Wycliffe being challenged thereto by some anonymous monk, 
came out very strong upon the subject, though it can be no 
high praise to have quashed a claim as groundless as it was 
offensive. A few years later, Papal provisions, against which 
the statutes of Provisors and Praemunire had been enacted 
but not enforced, were loudly complained of, and in 1373-74 
two deputations went to Rome on the subject; of the second 
deputation Wycliffe was a member. This shews the line he 
took, and the influence which he exercised. About 1380, 
the Papal exactions had become so grievous, and the nation 
through a long and expensive war was reduced to so much 
distress, that a question was raised in parliament, " Whether 
the kingdom of England, on an imminent necessity of its own 
defence, might lawfully detain the treasure of the kingdom, 
that it be not carried out of the land, though the lord Pope 
required it, on pain of censure, and by virtue of tne obedience 
due to him ? " The determination was referred to Wycliffe. 
This was a subject made for him ; it is hardly necessary to 
say, that he handled it in a slashing and fearless style, with 
the greatest skill and ability, decided the question in favour 
of the country, and annihilated the pretensions of the Pope, 
if pen of man could do it. 

As to his opinions, he allowed a certain precedency of 
honour and authority to the Bishop of Rome ; held that a 
man incurred the charge of Paganism who scornfully refused 
obedience to the Holy See; and in a letter to the Pope 
towards the close of his life, addressed him as the greatest of 
Christ's vicars upon earth. In one of his earlier writings 
he expressly acknowledges, on the authority of St. Augus«* 

* Pdllinger's History of the Churchy vol. iv. p. 128. 
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tine, that souls in purgatory are helped and comforted by 
the alms and religious exercises of good men. And in a 
subsequent treatise allows, that saying of mass with burning 
devotion, and holiness, and integrity of life, is well pleasing 
to God and profitable to Christian souls in purgatory. That 
the use of images (as the books of ignorant and unlearned 
laymen) was not forbidden, he most distinctly concedes ; 
and he likens them to the wedding ring, which is cherished 
by the wife as the symbol of her attachment and fidelity to 
her husband. With these views so Catholic, as was then 
thought, it seems strange that he should bave differed from 
hi^ contemporaries on points of doctrine kindred, and as well 
supported. I can only account for it in one way; men of 
very refined intellect — hard students especially — have often 
mental hallucinations, or rather optical illusions : I suppose 
Wycliffe to have been subject to some such visitation, and 
that his disturbed and excited imagination was perpetually 
haunted by the apparition of the Pope with his bands in 
John Bull's pocket, not content with one good haul, but 
always at it, again and again. The doctrine, rite, or cere- 
mony, where he hears or fancies that he hears the chink of 
money, gets no quarter. Pilgrimages, auricular confession, 
indulgences, excommunications, interdicts, nay t;he very Sa- 
craments themselves, in this connexion find no mercy at his 
hands. In the excess of his zeal, he went to the length of 
denying that the clergy had any right to their temporalities 
at all, regarding them as the property, and held at the plea- 
sure, of the state ; so that, had a man in his life or at his 
death given a sum of money to build or endow a church, 
the deed which confirmed the gift, in Wycliffe's estimation, 
would have gone for so much waste paper or spoiled parch- 
ment. Even tithes he termed alms, mere voluntary offer- 
ings, resting on no surer footing than Christian benevolence. 
His views of Episcopacy were not very high : be saw no dif- 
ference between a presbyter and a bishop, excepting that 
made by the sign manual of the sovereign ; a notion taken 
up by Cranmer, and acted upon by him when he took out 
letters patent for his archbishopric. In one of his later works 
he speaks of the Sacraments as seven in number, never- 
theless be had his own notions about them. With regard 
to Baptism, he denied the necessity of chrism or of trine 
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immersion) or of any thing more than the affusion of water. 
Confirmation he considered made a great deal too much of; 
he could not see why bishops only should perform it, and 
had an idea that the various ceremonies which accompanied 
it were introduced at the instigation of the devil. The act 
of Confession to an intelligent and holy minister, attended by 
sincere contrition and all the fruits meet for repentance, 
was regarded by him as among the most profitable and salu- 
tary of religious duties ; but he considered the function of 
the priest purely ministerial and declaratory. Ordination 
he expressly recognises as a sacramental ordinance, but seems 
to question whether it imprints an indelible character. On 
the sacrament of Marriage he entertained some very peculiar 
notions ; besides its other and obvious uses, he conceived 
that it was ordained for the restoration and fulfilment of the 
multitude of angels damned for pride, and the completion 
of the number of saints in heaven : he approved of marriage 
within the very closest degree of propinquity ; upon his prin- 
ciples a man might, without a shadow of impropriety, marry 
his grandmother. Upon the Eucharist, the touchstone of 
heresy at that day, he either had no clear ideas, or designedly 
avoided expressing himself clearly. On a subject on which 
the accurate and sagacious Le Bas acknowledges himself at 
fault, I may be excused from hazarding a conjecture. With 
Wycliffe, extreme unction went for nothing. 

But his cardinal and favourite position is said to have been 
the dominion of grace. The delicate nature of this doctrine, 
its peculiar uses and application, startle, as well they may, 
the sensible and reflecting writer from whose pages I have 
largely extracted ; yet I am sorry that I cannot congratulate 
Doctor Le Bas on having very successfully got over the 
aberrations of his hero. The passage in Wycliffe's writings 
stands thus, — ** As Christ, by the title of original righteous- 
ness, was master of all the possessions of the world, even so 
all things belong to the just, by the grace or favour of Christ. 
With this title of grace the just must rest content ; they may 
be satisfied that the world is theirs, but they must on no 
account whatever presume to enforce their right by any 
worldly means: for the law of Christ expressly forbids His 
disciples to contend for temporal things, however clearly and 
rightfully their own." To a refined and intellectual auditory 
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to which Wydiffe was accustomed at Oxford, men of disci- 
plined minds and high moral tone, these doctrines would 
sound strange, and jar upon the ear, and no worse conse- 
quences follow ; but when ' notions like these were instilled, 
as by Wycliffe and his preachers they sedulously were, into 
the minds of the mass, the effect was different. Common 
sense was too quick for the professor, and jumped at once to 
conclusions which the great scholastic may not have antici- 
pated ;— If (so men argued) this house or land, or silver or 
gold, be mine, I have a right to take it Accordingly, when 
the country people rose in arms some twenty years after, and 
committed pillage, arson, murder, and all sorts of crimes, 
there were not wanting who threw the onus on the Reformer, 
and thought that the chief fault of the peasantry lay in their 
having proved too honest logicians, and pushed the finely- 
spun and nicely -balanced theories of Wycliffe to their natural 
and legitimate conclusion. To say that the rebels attacked 
and plundered the palace of the Duke of Lancaster is no 
exculpation ; anarchists usually confer their first favours on 
their rich friends. A statement has, uncontradicted, gone 
the round of the papers, that on the person or in the house 
of a leader of the French insurgents of June last (1848) a 
proscription list was found, the first name on which was that 
of bis brother, by an allowance from whom he was supported. 
These and all his other sentiments Wycliffe professed to have 
drawn from the study of the Bible, of which he published a 
translation into English, a work unquestionably of great 
merit and value. However, when I hear Churchmen of that 
time unsparingly condemned because they did not welcome 
this addition to our native literature with open arms, but 
rather viewed it with coldness, distaste, and aversion, I can- 
not help thinking and saying, that they have hard measure 
dealt out to them. Our admirable authorised version, critics 
allege, contains inaccuracies, and from time to time, from 
more or less orthodox quarters, rumours of a new translation 
have come. Now were a divine, by natural or acquired 
talents, admirably qualified for the task, but as wild and 
crotchety in some of his opinions as Wycliffe confessedly 
was, to put forth proposals for a new translation, I am not so 
certain that the dignitaries of our Church would make a con- 
science of subscribing for it, or that the Christian Knowledge 
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Society would, as a matter of course, place the work upon 
their catalogue. 

A person who was so ready to pick holes in other people's 
coats must have expected to have had his own broadcloth 
nicely scanned ; and so the contrast was marked between his 
bold and resolute demeanour towards the bishop, his cano- 
nical superior, in the Chapter-house of St. Paul's, when John 
of Gaunt and an armed retinue stood at his side, and his 
subdued manner, and evasive, almost shuffling, defence of his 
opinions, in the schools of Oxford, when abandoned and 
rebuked by his patron. Such a sweeping attack on church 
property did not, it was said, come with a very good grace 
from a man who, in addition to a lucrative professorship, held 
the rectory of Lutterworth and a prebendal stall, and took 
the profits as others did. Amon^^ the numerous and grievous 
abuses against which he so eloquently inveighed, it was 
thought a pity that he should have overlooked one as mis- 
chievous as any, — that of a beneficed clergyman, without any 
license from his ordinary, quitting his own parish and the 
sphere of his proper operations, and going up and down the 
country, intruding on the charge of other ministers, and 
alienating from them the affections of their people ; and not 
content with these irregularities, but, entirely on his own 
responsibility, organising a company of lay preachers, who at 
his bidding went everywhere, and found fault with every- 
body, not the while faultless themselves : for, however able 
expositors of Wycliffe's principles, they were, with some 
honourable exceptions, but poor imitators of his holy and 
exemplary life. And this last-mentioned welcome fact is in 
part the key to his practical inconsistencies. If a priest led 
a good life, Wycliffe thought that no one had a right to 
interfere with him — that he was entitled to the emoluments of 
his office. Wycliffe was careful to lead that life, and received 
his tithes without scruple. 

In fine, to take my leave of this extraordinary man, look- 
ing to the then condition of the Church, he did a great deal 
of good as he was; but by the exercise of a better judgment, 
and with less precipitation, he might have done a great deal 
more. Had he hesitated in publishing to the world specu- 
lations, similar to which many, I will be bound to say, have 
floated through the minds of divinity professors before and 

c2 
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since, and left not a trace behind, — had he, instead of put- 
ting forward an organisation of his own, been satisfied to 
infuse a better spirit into existing organisations, after the 
example of one for whose character and writings he expressed 
a deep veneration, and who deserved it all, St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, — had he respected the sentiments of the great 
body of Christians, and bowed to the authority of the 
Church, his days would have been passed in greater tran- 
quillity to himself, with more honour to the Gospel, and 
(which was an object ever nearest his heart) benefit to his 
country. 



CHAPTER III. 

LUTHER. 

Rise and progress of reforming spirit — Causes — Great saints in the worst 
of times — ^An Indulgence explained — Old English hospitality — ^Albert, 
archbishop of Magdeburg, farms indulgences for Germany-^ Indul- 
gence preaching — Tetzel — Luther uninfluenced by personal motives 
— His character — Recommendations of the doctrine of justification — 
Action of his doctrine on Luther — Effect on his temper — Favours 
the Turkish invasion . — Luther's respect for authority — His behaviour 
towards the peasant revolters — His determination in a case of casuistry 
— Sole authority of the Bible — Luther on infant baptism— -His tole- 
rance — Melancthon's efforts for reconciliation. 

A REACTION, commencing with the twelfth century, con- 
tinued through succeeding centuries till the era of the Re- 
formation, — a reaction of knowledge against ignorance, of 
inquiry and reflection against incuriousness and apathy. So 
far as our own experience instructs us, we have no war- 
rant for affirming that the maintenance and even advance of 
the Roman Catholic system are incompatible with a high 
degree of civilisation and mental progress. But it is certain 
that throughout the period described, the Church, not to 
speak of actual defections, was day by day declining in 
influence, and losing ground in the aflections of her wor* 
thiest sons. 

To search into the causes ; the pontiflls who in frequent 
succession — for the choice generally fell on aged men — filled 
the apostolic chair were all, with the exception of Celestine V, 
the hermit-pope, men of courage, ability, and experience, and 
not a few of first-rate capacity and learning ; but whether 
the well-known tendency of riches and power to relax and 
enervate be to blame, or the fault lay in a bad system, too 
strong for the good men who struggled to overcome it, those 
who were most sensible of the evils, and called loudest for 
reform before, made few and faint efforts, were silent, or 
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went with the stream, after the tiara pressed their brows. If 
one Pope can be found to have given his undivided attention 
to the removal of abuses, nine may be reckoned up who con- 
nived at, and hence perpetuated them. The Church owed 
these last no thanks, still we must pause before we condemn 
them. A new Pope, with the best intentions, look which 
way he would, saw a host of difficulties and discouragements ; 
upon his frontier, ambitious princes on the watch to seize, 
on the strength of some ob:^olete claim, the estates of the 
Church ; in his cities, never-ending discords between the 
nobles and the burghers ; in his capital, intrigues and factions; 
within his palace, an expensive court ; besieging his closet 
doors^ importunate and grasping relatives. Funds were to 
be provided to enable him to sustain his position, and satisfy 
these demands. Now it happened that the worst abuses best 
filled the papal exchequer, is it matter for surprise that these 
went unreformed ? 

Nothing in the Church system has struck reflecting 
minds more than its extraordinary versatility, its power of 
meeting emergencies, and adapting itself to the day and the 
hour. In the thirteenth century there was a great lack of 
preachers; the separatists caught at the opportunity to supply 
the defect, and sought popularity by an ostentation of poverty, 
when suddenly there arose the Dominican or preaching friars, 
and the Franciscan or mendicant friars ; murmurs at empty 
pulpits were silenced, while severer tastes, offended at pre- 
latical pomp, were gratified with the spectacle of churchmen 
in rags. The Dominicans and Franciscans rendered the most 
valuable services in healing many schisms, but unhappily, 
in some important respects, they made the rent worse. The 
secular clergy, oppressed by heavy burdens, felt no very 
ardent affection for the head of the Church by whom they 
were imposed. The devotion of the new order of monks to 
the interests of the pontiff fomented the natural jealousy 
between the regulars and the seculars. When, under the 
sanction of the Popes, the friars superseded the parish priests 
in tbeir most important function, that of hearing confessions, 
the discontent was widely spread, and loudly expressed. It 
is to the honour of the Dominicans that they tried hard to 
get the universities into their hands, of Paris in particular ; 
their success was not complete, and in the strife of words the 
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title of their august patron was somewhat curiously pried 
into, and bis authority irreverently handled. 

But the great schism, so called to distinguish it from 
several of shorter duration which had preceded it, was most 
prejudicial to the Church. While it continued the most 
shameful venality prevailed, and its extinction was at the 
price of the recognition of a principle fatal to the towering 
pretensions of the papacy, namely, the inferiority of the Pope 
to a general council, proved by his actual deposition. In the 
councils of Pisa and Constance we hear censures directed 
against the court of Rome, and the person and government 
of its Bishop, wiiich spoken now would be stigmatised as the 
outpourings of the most rabid bigotry. The arts also con- 
tributed their share: the invention of paper multiplied 
manuscripts; of printing, did away with them altogether. 
Numbers, accustomed to a useful and improving occupation, 
were left without any at all ; and if there be one condition 
worse than another for society or the individual, it is that of 
a man who has nothing to do. 

There is a class, and by no means a small one, of persons 
who are never happy unless they have something to find fault 
with, to whom a grievance is a real blessing. When mate- 
rials are scanty nearer home, the government in Church and 
State is an unfailing resource. The times of which I am 
writing were halcyon days for the grievance-mongers ; it was 
hardly possible — the most fertile imagination could not do it 
— to exaggerate the abuses which had crept into, been esta- 
blished and naturalised in, the Church system. Instead of 
merit, money was the standard of fitness for high and low 
stations. It would read better were I to write the highest 
and lowest, but this would be to sacriiioe truth to antithesis. 
The real interests of religion may have seldom ruled the 
decisions of the Sacred College ; but I find no instance of the 
seat of the Apostle having been, like the empire of old, put 
up and sold to the best bidder. 

Ranke,* the great annalist of the Popes, describes thus 
the state of things : — " Many ecclesiastics were found ready 
to renounce their bishoprics, but they retained the greater 
part of the revenues, and not unfrequently the presentation 

* Ranke, vol. i. p 44. 
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to the benefices dependent on them also ; even the laws for- 
bidding the son of a clergyman to procure induction to the 
living of his father were continuallj evaded, so the benefices 
of the Church became in a manner hereditary. It followed, of 
necessity, that the performance of ecclesiastical duties was 
grievously neglected. 'What a spectacle,' exclaimed con- 
scientious prelates of the Roman court itself, * for a Christian 
who shall take his way through the Christian world, is this 
desolation of the churches I All the flocks are abandoned by 
their shepherds, they are given over to the care of hirelings.* 
In all places incompetent persons were intrusted with the 
performance of clerical duties ; they were appointed without 
scrutiny or selection. The incumbents of benefices were 
principally interested in finding substitutes at the lowest pos- 
sible cost ; thus the mendicant friars were frequently chosen 
as particularly suitable in this respect. These men occupied 
the bishoprics under the title (previously unheard of in that 
sense) of suffragans ; the cures they held in the capacity of 
vicars." 

But general expressions are not be taken literally; we 
read in Holy Scripture that when Elijah passionately ex- 
claimed, << The children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword, and I, even I only, am left," a Divine voice answered, 
" Yet I have left me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees 
which have not bowed unto Baal."* During the dark and 
dreary interval from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, the 
world beheld, with admiring reverence, a saint upon a throne, 
a true Christian, Louis IX. of France ; within those days lived 
St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas a Kempis, 
and a train so bright, that as the eye glances over their 
names and heroic deeds in the pages of the learned and pious 
Alban Butler, one is fain to marvel that ever this world should 
have been so blessed. These faithful found among the faith- 
less made the darkness visible ; yet their very existence is an 
argument in favour of Catholic doctrine and discipline : they 
lived strictly by the rules of the Church, and their holy lives 
and conversation shew that these rules, rightly interpreted, 
are neither favourable to ignorance nor productive of 
licentiousness. 

* 1 Kings, zix. 14.18. 
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At the beginning of the sixteenth century the calls for 
a reform in the Church were loud and frequent; and per- 
haps, had the prevailing feeling been timely met, thoughts of 
peace might have prevailed and unity not been broken : but 
there was no such wisdom. We cannot think of the Re- 
formation without having Indulgences brought to our minds : 
it will not be out of place to state the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church on this subject. " An indulgence," in the 
words of a living prelate, a distinguished ornament of the 
Roman Catholic Church, " is a remission by the Church, in 
virtue of the keys, or the judicial authority committed to her, 
of a portion, or the entire, of the temporal punishment due to 
sin. The infinite merits of Christ form the fund whence this 
remission is derived ; but besides, the Church holds that by 
the communion of saints, penitential works, performed by 
the just beyond what their own sins might exact, are available 
to other members of Christ's mystical body. That, for in- 
stance, the sufferings of the spotless mother of God, the 
austerities and persecution of the Baptist, the tortures en- 
dured by numberless martyrs, the prolonged rigors of holy 
anchorites, — all these, made consecrated and valid through 
their union with the merits of Christ's passion, were not 
thrown away, but formed a store of meritorious blessings, ap- 
plicable to the satisfaction of other sinners."* The temporal 
punishment reserved to sin was anciently believed to be 
remitted through the penitential acts which the sinners 
assumed. Now the Church prescribed these acts, and, con- 
sequently, as Doctor Wiseman argues, could substitute for 
these any others of equivalent value. Such substitution 
constitutes an indulgence. It is fair to add, that scriptural 
support is brought for the doctrine. An indulgence — I speak 
under correction — is of faith, and has no present efficacy ; it 
does not, as is commonly thought among us, release from the 
obligations of the Decalogue. A man with this certificate of 
the Church in his possession must go to mass, confess, fast, 
pray, and perform works of charity and mercy, as much, nay 
more, than he did before he procured it. Hear the account 
which the eloquent writer whom I am quoting gives of the 
fruit of indulgences at the last jubilee, of which he was an 

* Doctor Wiseman's Lectures, vol. ii. p. 71. 
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eye-witness, in the pontificate of Leo XII. — "I wish you could 
have seen, not merely the churches filled, but the public places 
and squares crowded, to hear the word of God, for churches 
would not contain the audience ; I wish you could have seen 
the throng at every confessional, and the multitudes that 
pressed round the altar of God to partake of its heavenly gift ; 
I wish you could know the restitution of ill-gotten property 
that was made, the destruction of immoral and irreligious 
books which took place, the amendments of hardened sinners 
which date from that time ; and then you would judge whether 
it was indulgence in crime and facility to commit sins that is 
proffered and accepted in such an institution." 

This modifi<iation of Church discipline took its rise at a 
very early period, having been granted at first to the prayers 
of the martyrs, who, while they cheerfully bore the burden 
and heat of the day, remembered and felt for others of 
weaker courage and less constant faith. The abuse was 
connected with a sweeping application of the principle, of 
which, before the time of the Crusades, there was no men- 
tion. The plenary indulgence was employed first for a salu- 
tary end, to arouse the sluggard and excite the selfish to go 
forth and fight for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 
There were, however, many who, bound by domestic or 
social ties, wanted not the will but the power to go. A 
contribution in money, in aid of the good cause, secured 
to them the benefits of the indulgence. When the fortunes 
of war turned against the Crusaders, and the subject 
ceased to interest, by the institution of the Jubilee in the 
year 1300, the place of pilgrimage was changed from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, and the tombs of the Apostles supplied 
the Cross and the Sepulchre of the Saviour. The change 
cannot be ascribed to motives entirely disinterested ; yet we 
should hesitate to call this a misapplication. To gather the 
faithful in a reverent spirit around the fountains wherein 
their ancestors, generations back, had drunk of the pure 
waters of life, was a noble idea. Associated with this first 
jubilee is an interesting circumstance, which it is a pleasure 
to record, in honour of old English hospitality — a virtue not, 
and we trust never to be, worn out. "The number of 
English who flocked to Rome on that occasion was very 
great ; but such was the state of destitution in which they 
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appeared, and so unable were they even to obtain a shelter, 
that their condition moved the compassion of a respectable 
couple who had no children (John and Alice Shepherd 
were their names) ; and they resolved to settle in the Eternal 
City and devote their property to the entertainment of 
English pilgrims. They accordingly bought a house for 
that purpose, and spent the remainder of their lives in the 
exercise of that virtue which St. Paul so much com- 
mends, " harbouring strangers, and washing the feet of the 
saints.*'* 

Wise and innocent in their first intention, it was not till 
indulgences attracted the cupidity of the hangers-on of the 
Papal Court that they were diverted to improper uses: 
thenceforward they became a regular branch of the revenue 
of the Popes. Flagrant as the abuse was, and carried some- 
times to a most criminal excess, since the benefits proposed 
were wholly spiritual, that indulgences should have found 
purchasers at all argues, whatever inconsistencies may have 
been on the surface, a substratum of religious feeling in 
the body of the people, which receives confirmation from 
the censures which the perversion everywhere called 
•forth. 

The circumstances attendant on the sale of indulgences 
in 1517, which had ;<}uch fatal consequences, though probably 
of every-day occurrence, will always interest us. Albert, 
archbishop of Mayence and bishop of Halberstadt, was 
deeply involved ; among other creditors, he owed Pope 
Leo X. 45,000 dollars for the right of pallium. In diffi- 
culties, Albert did, what in these days of mercantile enter- 
prise any one of us would do, — with nothing in his pocket, 
he conceived the idea of a profitable speculation. At 
Rome, the Chancery was accustomed to farm out the right 
of publishing and preaching the indulgences in the different 
Catholic states. An indulgence had just been proclaimed 
for a really good object — to finish St. Peter's Church. The 
archbishop made application for the contract, intending, or 
at least promising, to pay the Pope his 45,000 dollars out of 
the profits. His application was successful. Albert put the 
management of the business into the hands of Fuger of 

* Doctor Wistman's Lectures, vol, ii. p. 87. 
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Augsburg, one of those rich bankers of the middle ages who 
made money of every thing. ^ A Dominican named Tetzel, a 
very honest man in his way, accustomed to this kind of work, 
and who usually did it well, was selected to preach the 
indulgences. 

' M. Audin gives a graphic account of father TetzePs 
proceedfngs : — " He was careful to have himself duly an- 
nounced, and he entered into great towns amidst the ringing 
of bells, the playing of music, and the waving of banners ; he 
was escorted by the clergy and religious of all the different 
orders, by magistrates and scholars, and by a multitude of 
men and women, who chanted canticles of thanksgiving: he 
himself sat in a magnificent chariot, in which the bull was 
placed on a velvet cushion. In going to the church the 
procession passed through streets thronged with the 
pious crowd, anxiously pressing round the friars. The 
church was handsomely decorated, the wax-lights burned, 
before the altar was erected a cross of red wood, to which 
was attached the Papal arms. Tetzel generally preached on 
indulgences, and threatened all who questioned their efR- 
cacy with the thunders of the Vatican : he spoke to a pious 
people, whom it was easy to excite; and Tetzel loved 
imagery. When the discourse was finished, brother Bar- 
tholomew (a religious of his own order, who accompanied 
him,) would cry out ' Buy I buy I ' throwing at the same time 
a copper coin on the metal plate, on which were hundreds of 
certificates, signed, sealed, and ready for delivery. The 
crowd, pressed forward, held forth the hand ; the poor man 
gave his penny, the rich man his gold or silver piece, in 
exchange for these canonical absolutions."* 

Tetzel was reported to have said in his discourses some 
very extravagant, nay, blasphemous things ; but as he con- 
stantly denied the truth of the reports, it costs no great effort 
to conclude them to have been unfounded. Indulgence 
preaching had become an established practice. There were 
doubtless plenty of cut-and-dry addresses in existence, war- 
ranted original, never preached before or since. The Do- 
minican, I will be bound, delivered nothing but what he 
found in his commonplace-book ; his selection must be ad- 

* Audin's life of Lutlwr, p. 36. 
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mitted to have been unfortunate, but we, by whom charitable 
excitement is reduced to a science, and who are familiar 
with the talismanic influences by which reluctant shillings 
are changed into cheerful sovereigns, should not bear 
too heavily on the exaggerations of poor father Tetzel's 
rhetoric. 

The whole affair was bad enough, but not worse than, 
nor indeed half so bad as, many that had preceded it ; where- 
fore, then, the overwhelming indignation with which it was 
denounced ? The times were altered, the men were altered ; 
the Germans, earnest, thoughtful, religious, were heartsick ; 
the people, ripe for a movement, only wanted a leader ; and 
would that one had presented himself, able to put down the 
present scandal, without going to lengths that resulted in 
greater scandals I It has been said that personal pique, or a 
more venial sin, jealousy for the interests of his order, because 
a Dominican had been preferred to an Augustinian, was the 
immediate cause of Luther's opposition to the indulgences. I 
can find nothing in his character to sustain this imputation ; 
whatever Luther said and did, in the matter of the indul- 
gences, he said and did — well and wisely I will not say — but 
in all honesty. 

Luther is by many firmly believed to have been a great 
instrumej]t in the hand of God for the regeneration of the 
Church. A great instrument in the hand of God he un- 
doubtedly was, but (with respect be it said) for the chastise- 
ment of the Church, not its regeneration. In unity is 
strength ; in division, weakness : a house divided against 
itself, the issue of Luther's teaching, is neither the symbol 
of stability nor the augury of peace and truth. It does not 
fall within my province to write the Reformer's history ; 
according to the different points of view at which the 
observer stands, it presents a different appearance. The 
Roman Catholic has his notions about it, the Protestant 
his ; and, happily, each can command the servifces of skilful 
artists — the penetrating judgment of an Audin, or the fervid 
eloquence of a Merle d'Aubign^ — to paint the character in 
the colours they love the best. Luther by nature was 
gifted with a flne genius, a warm heart, simple tastes, gene- 
rous dispositions, a disinterestedness without thought or care 
for money, and a thirst for knowledge which led him to 
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improve his powers to the utmost. His accomplishments 
made an impression where we might have least expected it. 
" He is a fine scholar, do not hurt him," is the spirit of one 
of Pope Leo the Tenth's early instructions. Had he bowed 
his neck to the yoke which in youth he had voluntarily 
assumed — had he not cast away from him the cords of sweet 
discipline, which would have strengthened and perfected his 
mind, guarded him from the excitements of impulse under 
which he too often wrote and acted, checked and restrained 
him where checks and restraints were needed — who can tell 
to what heights of unknown excellence he may have attained ; 
whether, uniting the suffrages of all, he might not have be- 
come one of the greatest of the world's benefactors I 

But I am wandering from my point, which is to shew the 
action on Luther's mind of his views of justification, and also 
of the sole authority of Scripture and private judgment : of 
the first he may be considered as the discoverer or inventor ; 
of the last two, the expositor to the largest auditory and 
upon the greatest scale. Luther's view of justification pos- 
sessed a fourfold recommendation. There was, first, its ex- 
treme simplicity. There is an idea, that whatever is simplest is 
the best, but do these consequences follow of course ? The 
works of God in nature are not simple. Ask the philosopher 
and the chemist about the elements of air and water, and 
they will tell you that both are compound bodies. The 
best form of government (there may be better model forms, 
but I mean the best working government), the British con- 
stitution, is not simple ; and religion, whose subject is man a 
complex being, it should seem, might, and no disparagement 
to it, be complex too. The second recommendation was its 
apparent Scriptural support. Take up, it may have been 
said, the writings of St. Paul, and you find this doctrine of 
justification every where, — granted ; and take up the four 
Gospels, and you find it nowhere. The disciple is not above 
his master, therefore it were more reverent to interpret the 
teaching of the Apostle by the teaching of his Lord, than to 
square with no inconsiderable straining the Gospels to the 
Epistles. When the Son of God withdraws the veil and 
discloses the awful scenes of coming judgment, it is not the 
publican smiting upon his breast, and crying <* God be 
merciful to me a sinner," justified though he be, who is seen 
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at the right hand there ; but he is pronounced accepted and 
blessed who, for Christ's sake, fed the hungry, gave drink 
to the athirst, clothed the naked, received the stranger, 
ministered to the sick, and consoled the prisoner. The 
third recommendation was, that it relieved the minds of pious 
persons distressed and shocked by the corruptions of the 
Church. The relief at first may have been very great, but 
it did not last long; when good men observed the turn which 
things were taking, they were not a few, leading Reformers 
in the number, who wished that they had never thrown off 
the old burdens. 

But the fourth and greatest recommendation was that 
justification, as Luther put it- -his powerful mind subjected 
' to a strong delusion — was neither more nor less than preach- 
ing indulgences, and that on a new principle replete with 
advantages, which threw Tetzel's into the shade. The Do- 
minican proposed future benefits, a contingent reversionary 
interest, void on the non -performance of certain conditions: 
Luther tendered a present possession, with sure returns, and 
a handsome bonus into the bargain. One of TetzePs ab- 
solutions cost trouble, —there was a ceremony to be gone 
through, something to be done; Luther's absolutions cost no 
trouble at all, a man niight have one without stirring from his 
chair: for the class priesthood being done away with, every 
one his own priest could confess and^ absolve himself. 
Tetzel'S indulgence had to be paid for; by Luther's, one 
need not be a farthing out of pocket : it was ask and have, 
nay, have, ask or no. In fact two rival pulpits were erected, 
from the one Tetzel cried, — ** My dear friends, now is the 
time — be quick — no delay — down with your dollars; and here 
take, dirt cheap, these plenary indulgences, which our holy 
father the Pope, out of his tender regard, vouchsafes to send 
you." From the other Luther thundered, — '* My Christian 
brethren, do not believe a word that fellow says ; button up 
your pockets — do not give him a groschen : button up your 
pockets, I say ; I have an indulgence for you worth a hundred 
of his, the knave ! Come one, come all, you have nothing 
to pay. There it is ; you do not see it ? I see it. Believe, 
it is yours. Think you have it, and you have it. Mine is 
an indulgence and no mistake. Give over fasting and prayer ; 
be thou a sinner, and sin boldly ; but still more boldly believe 
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and rejoice in Christ. SufRcient is it that through the riches 
of the glory of God we know the Lamb who taketh away 
the sins of the world : from Him sin shall not separate as ; 
no, though we should commit murder a thousand times a- 
day."* Alas, poor Tetzel ! you may preach till you are hoarse ; 
tropes, figures, metaphors, pour in torrents from your lips, — it 
will nought avail. Brother Bartholomew, do not rattle that 
copper so, — it is of no use, Luther undersells you : you may 
as well give up. And thus the hero of the Reformation was 
borne aloft amidst the shouts of an emancipated people, 
echoed from banquetting halls, in which were tables covered 
with cloths of gold torn from despoiled altars ; and toasts 
in honour of Luther, were drunk in wassail cups, scarcely 
dry from the lips of the contrite sinner and self-distrusting 
saint partaking the Blood of the Lord. 

There were other sounds which chimed not in so well, 
but these were scarcely heard, and none regarded them. 
The widow's complaint who missed the accustomed dole at 
the gate of the house of charity ; the orphan's sobs on whom the 
doors were closed where he had been taught and cared for ; 
the stranger's despondent step, as he turned from blackened 
ruins where the hospitable hand had ever been stretched out 
and the hearty welcome given ; the neglected or forsaken sick 
man's moans ; the softly -murmured prayer from the pure lips 
of maidens who had known no love but Christ's, whom, when 
the ear heard, it had blessed, and when the eye saw it had 
given witness to, but at whom now the "finger of scornwas 
pointed, and of whom drunkards made their songs, prayer 
gently whispered thus, — " Father, forgive them ; they know not 
what they do." Have 1 said there was none who regarded ? — 
there was One, in whose word it is written, " The poor shall 
not alway be forgotten ; the patient abiding of the meek shall 
not perish for ever." 

I will now, in a few instances, trace the action of Luther's 
doctrine upon himself. He was passionate, but kind-hearted ; 
a wise discipline would have developed the good, and kept 
under control the evil. When he adopted a theory which 
made self-command nothing worth, self-command forsook 
him, his temper fired at the smallest provocation. Jt is 

* Luther's Treatise on Christian Liberty. 
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scarcely credible the abuse which he heaped upon all who 
had the misfortune to differ from him, and for which, we 
may be sure, that his Roman Catholic opponents came in for 
their full share. Until very lately we have formed our 
opinions of Luther's contemporaries from the terms in which 
we found them spoken of in his writings ; we have seen with 
his eyes, and measured by his standard. Now, wiser grown, 
the names of Cardinal Cajetan, Eck, Emser, Faber, and 
others, are rescued from the reproaches cast upon them, 
and we learn to esteem them as men who, with a constancy 
all must honour, and a zeal none can blame, maintained their 
faith against the assaults with which it was tried, and the 
ruin with which it was menaced. Another instance in which 
passion got the. better of reason was the total revulsion of 
sentiment on a question upon which, till his time, the whole 
Church had been agreed, — the duty of defending Christendom 
against the infidels. In 1520, Luther put up a placard on 
•the walls of the church of All Saints, Wittenberg, in which 
he stated that the Turks were the instruments of Divine in- 
dignation, and that to oppose them would be to disobey Pro- 
vidence. In 1524, he forbad the people to give an obolus to 
oppose those enemies of our faith, who, he said, were better 
than the Papists.* It is true that in 1528, when the danger 
was nearer, he changed his mind, and wrote as strongly the 
other way ; but his earlier prohibitions were more effectual 
than his later sanctions. The Diet voted subsidies for the 
war against the Turks; the Catholics contributed, the Pro- 
testants refused ; and, but for the intrepid courage of the 
Viennese, wasted as they were by famine and pestilence, 
Europe had been overrun, the crescent superseded the cross, 
— a vicissitude unde»r which London might have become a 
second Constantinople, and St. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey contended for the honour which should be the great 
mosque of the metropolis. 

A third instance of the absence of self-control engendered 
by his system was the utter scorn he expressed for all law- 
fully-constituted authority in Church and State. I have not 
read the Act enacted last session (1848), about advised 
writing ; I do not know whether it applies to what you copy 

* M. Audin's Life of Luther, p. 290. 
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from others, as well as to what you write yourself. In doubt, 
caution is advisable ; and as I have no particular desire to 
spend my latter days in Van Dieman's Land or the Bermu- 
das, I shall refer the reader to my proofs instead of citing 
them.* 

Next observe Luther's conduct on occasion of the Pea- 
sant War. He had preached rebellion far and wide ; the 
peasants put his lessons into practice; they stood to each 
other in the relation of master and disciples ; he should have 
felt for them, they deserved sympathy. They had been 
heavily oppressed, while their demands, all things considered, 
were very moderate : the principal were, that they should no 
longer be treated as slaves, since the Blood of Jesus had 
redeemed them ; that they might cut in the forests wood for 
fuel and building ; that the labour should be diminished ; 
that they should be permitted to possess landed property; 
that the taxes should not exceed the value of the property ; 
that the tribute paid to the nobles after the death of the 
father of a family should be abolished, so that his widow and 
orphans might not be reduced to beggary ; and all wound up 
with the saving clause, that if the grievances were not well 
founded they should be disproved by the word of God. 
Luther undertook to answer the peasants, which he did in a 
chilling manifesto, on which all the world cried " Shame I " 
When the blood of these poor men, whom his own writings and 
sermons had excited to revolt, was shed upon the earth, like 
water, on every side, Luther could write thus, — '* It is I who 
have slied it, by order of God, and whoever has perished in 
this combat has lost both body and soul, and is eternally 
damned." " Give," he cries, " give the peasants oat straw ; 
if they are not satisfied, give them the stick and the gun — 
this is their due. Let us pray that they may obey ; if not, 
no pity : without the arquebuse, they would be a hundred 
times more wicked." *' Give the peasants oats, and if they 
grow strong-headed, give them the stick and the cannon- 
ball."f What a friend of the people had his new ideas made 
Luther I 

The last instance for which I can find room is his de- 
cision in a case of conscience. The Landgrave of Hesse 

♦ life of Luther, p. 309. t Ihid. p. 318. 
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^as married to a princess of the house of Saxony, who had 
borne him eight children* So many pledges of affection failed 
to restrain his wandering desires. He was a great reader of 
the Bible, and had the sacred volume always under his pillow. 
Dissolute living and holy reading did not agree ; he could 
not keep from sin, his conscience smote him hard in sinning. 
At length he found relief in the domestic history of the 
Iwings of Judah and Israel. Let polygamy, directly con- 
trary to our Lord's teaching (but that he did not stop to con- 
sider), — ^let polygamy be restored, and he was safe. To whom 
could he refer the question better than to the great master 
of the age ? And so Luther was asked, Might the Land- 
grave of Hesse have two wives ? The Reformer was per- 
plexed. Policy urged, " Beware how you disoblige so 
staunch a supporter of the Protestant cause ;** Conscience re- 
monstrated, " It is better to trust the Lord than to put any 
confidence in princes." Luther decided as the Landgrave 
wished ; and more, gave his benediction, and said, *< Sleep in 
peace — approach when you will the eucharistic table — ^partake 
of the Flesh and Blood of the Son of God.*'* Here Luther 
went far beyond the Popes ; they granted dispensations for 
marriage within prohibited degrees, but no Pope had ever 
granted a dispensation like this. Nor would Luther have 
done so twenty years before, when he found great fault with 
Karlstadt for publishing a work against monastic celibacy. 
The process of deterioration must go farther and deeper^ 
early notions of right and wrong be more completely era- 
dicated, the cloud, at first no bigger than a man's hand, 
darken his whole moral perceptions, before he can sanction 
an act at which the virtuous bosom swells with indignation, 
and against which protests rise from every hearth and home. 
Another principle for which Luther contended with all 
his might was the supremacy of Scripture, to the exclusion 
of human authority. But was Luther the first to do honour 
to the Bible? had none before him reverenced the oracles 
of God ? Answer, ye rocky cells, in which anchorites of old 
fasted, prayed, and wept ; ye solemn groves, into which, as 
the patriarch Isaac, guileless men went out to meditate at 
eventide ; ye ruined monasteries, in which, from rosy youth 

* Luther's Life, p. 480. 
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to dim old age, whole lives were passed, some in transcribing, 
others in illuminating, the sacred page ; ye holy dead, who 
sleep in Christ, awake ! Come, thou Jerome, and Augus- 
tine thou, and Ambrose ; and from this our isle, venerable 
Bede, come, and roll away the false reproach. At the voice 
of Luther, confession,* the mass, purgatory, prayers for the 
dead, veneration of saints, the sacerdotal unction, monastic 
vows, fasts, and abstinences, were abolished; but the word 
of one man had not called them into being — they came of 
reverent use, through following Scripture, interpreted by the 
concurring voices of confessors, saints, and martyrs : councils 
of the Church had established or confirmed them. The third 
principle which Luther made his own was private judgment. 
In the exercise of this right he found certain truths in, and 
drew certain inferences from. Holy Scripture. Others, in the 
exercise of the same right, discovered different truths and 
drew different inferences. How did Luther regard these 
men and their opinions? With unabated affection — with 
brotherly sympathy ? Not so : but with uncontrolled resent- 
ment. Against them he stooped to gather up the weapons 
of tradition and authority, which ^ he had contemptuously 
thrown away, and wielded them as if he believed them, in 
very deed, to be as the sword of the Spirit. 

Upon the text, ^' He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved," which Karlstadt alleged to prove the necessity of a 
second ablution, Luther writes, — ** What says the Church? 
Here is a question of fact, and not of right We have the 
confession of the Churchy what is it? Is it not that the 
infant in baptism is made a partaker of the merits of Christ? 
But you will say, — If Augustin, and what you call the 
Church, have mistaken this point, whence can we derive 
certainty, for we do not prove that such ought to be the 
faith of the Church ? I'he same answer must always be 
given. We prove the material fact of the profession, not 
the right or justness of that belief. Who will assure us that 
Augustin has told the truth, if we take not his profession as 
sufficient ? Now this profession agrees with Scripture ; but 
I cannot prove that he believed what he professed. Is it 

* As a sacrament of obligation, Luther allowed and encouraged vo« 
luntary confession, in which a person might keep back what he pleased. 
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not a singular miracle of Providenee, that the necessity of 
baptizing infants has never been impugned, even by the 
heretics — that no voice has ever been raised against the prac« 
tice ? whereas, on the contrary, the suffrages of all have con- 
firmed it. To deny that it is the professed belief of the 
Church, is an impiety ; the Church itself might as well be 
denied. If the baptism of infants were not an article of its 
creed, its faith must have changed. Now the Church has 
never professed any thing which she did not believe," * The 
date of this writing is January 13, 1522, four years after his 
declaration against indulgences and public exposition of his 
principles. How did Luther treat those whom his argu- 
ments failed to convince, who persisted in their opinions ? — 
he anathematised them, Sacramentarians, Anabaptists, Image- 
breakers,'!' and all. It had ever been the custom to excom- 
municate such as refused to hear the Church, but this was 
done, patient inquiry first had, — after counsel and delibera- 
tion, with calmness and dignity, the Church spoke firmly, 
yet sorrowfully ; her decrees were not clothed with invective, 
nor launched in the tempest of passion. 

Notwithstanding Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism 
appeared to be wide as the poles asunder, there were two 
periods in the life of the Reformer at which they ap- 
proached very near and almost touched each other — at the 
Diet of Augsburg, 1530, and that of Ratisbon, 1541. In 
the former, Melancthon took the lead on the side of the Pro- 
testants. "Had the schism," writes M. Audin, "no other • 
representative than him at Augsburg, it would most cer- 
tainly have been extinguished.'' He acknowledged the au- 
thority of bishops, on account of its moral, religious, and 
social influence. "I would wish," he said, "to restore to 
them both episcopal power and spiritual administration." 
On the 6th of July, 1530, he wrote to the legate Cam- 
peggio, — " We have no other doctrine than that of the 
Roman Church ; we are ready to obey her if she dispense to 
us the treasures of kindness which she lavishes on her other 
children ; we are ready to cast ourselves at the feet of the 



* Luther's Life, p. 202. 

t In his study chamber, through his whole life, Luther kept a wooden 
crucifix, before which he knelt and prayed. 
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Boman pontiff, provided he do not repel us. Why would he' 
reject the prayer of suppliants ? " The reader may think 
with me that his desires for a re-union carried him too far, 
and that few Protestants would have been found to adopt 
language so abject; still my heart's desire and prayer are 
that another Melancthon may arise among us, not in all 
things like-minded with him — for this great and good man, 
leaning too much on private judgment, somewhat erred — ^ 
but gifted with his powers, and seeking as he did peace and 
charity with all men. 
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It is my part to conduct my reader to the next, and, after 
Luther, most distinguished leader of the Reform movement, 
John Calvin was born 10th July, 1509, at Noyon, in Pi- 
cardy, in the house where, at the date of M. Audin*8 
memoir, hung the sign of the stag. His father Gerard, a 
native of Pont TEveque, was apostolical notary, fiscal agent, 
scribe in the ecclesiastical court, secretary of the bishop, and 
promoter of the chapter — a monopolisation of offices enough 
to stir the bile of any anti-pluralist, but excused by the fact 
that the apostolical notary had nothing to note, the pen of 
the scribe was always dry, the bishop's secretary was without 
a salary, and the promoter of the chapter, whatever that dig- 
nity meant, got no promotion ; the fiscal agency was the only 
appointment that could be considered lucrative, and that 
brought in seven hundred francs yearly, upon which he had 
a wife and six children to support. The noble family of the 
Mommors were great benefactors to the Calvins. The hour of 
distress never came, but one or other of them came also with 
food and raiment. In the future Reformer they took much 
interest, and gave him the rudiments of a sound education 
under the family tutor : he was designed for the Church, and 
the Mommors purchased for him a prebend of the chapel of 
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Notre Dame de la Geslne.* Calvin at twelve years of age 
is described as slender in body, but exhibiting a sharp and 
vigorous intellect, prompt at repartee, bold in attack, speak- 
ing little, but always seriously and to the purpose, seldom 
entering into company, a lover of retirement, and a great 
faster. Students went up to the universities then at a very 
early age. We find Calvin at Paris in his thirteenth year. 
Lutheranism had entered France, and was beginning to exer- 
cise considerable influence among the learned of the capital. 
Men seem to have hailed the Reformation much in the 
same way as' they did the first French Revolution, — as the 
dawn of intelligence and progress. At fourteen, Calvin had 
read several of Luther's works, and learned to despise every 
thing he had received : if we except the good Mommors and 
all their charities, it is as much as we can say. 

Just as he entered his nineteenth year he became ac- 
quainted with Fare], who a few years later played so con- 
spicuous a part in the troubles at Geneva ; he completed the 
work on Calvin's mind, which the perusal of Luther's 
writings had begun. Youth is ever susceptible of impres- 
sions from earnest, sincere men : a word or two about Farel 
will shew the tone of sentiment with which he is likely to 
have imbued his young convert. Farel was a native of Gap, 
and the son of a notary named Fareau. Nature had not 
been lavish in the bestowal of personal adornments ; his 
appearance in height, much below the ordinary standard, 
with his red, badly-combed beard, was unprepossessing ; but 
then he had an eye of fire, an eloquent tongue, and an 
energy nothing could damp. He imagined that he heard a 
voice from heaven crying to him " March ! " and he marched 
like death, without disquieting himself about robes red or 
blue, mantles of ermine or silk, crowns of dukes or kings, 
sacred vessels, pictures or statues, which he considered mere 
dust and rubbish : he scoffed at history. Christian art, tra- 
dition, and forms. One day a procession was moving 
through the streets of the little town of Aigle, the priest 
was carrying the holy sacrament, when Farel piercing through 
the crowd forced his way up to the canopy, seized the sun of 
gold, cast it upon the ground, and saved himself by flightf 

* Audin*s Life of Calvin, p. 18. f Ibid. p. 102. 
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In September, 1527, Calvin was invested with the charge of 
Marteville, being only tonsured : some years after, his father, 
who was esteemed by the bishop, succeeded in procuring for 
his son an exchange of Marteville for Pont TEveque, the 
parish in which his grandfather and father had lived. A 
member of the Mommors family, the good Abbe Claude 
d'Hangest, his earliest friend, presented him to his charge. 
He returned to Noyon, and sometimes preached at Pont 
TEveque. We should expect to hear of his settling down 
into the parish priest, a little of a sceptical turn, but keeping 
that to himself. The elder Calvin,, whether from the know- 
ledge which he had of his son's disposition, or influenced by 
the uncertainty of Church affairs, determined on changing 
his vocation. In obedience to the wishes of his father, and 
probably nothing loath, he shut up his sermon-book and 
went to study law at Orleans. The lecturer was Peter 
TEstoile, who, in his day, enjoyed the reputation of being 
the most acute jurist in France. Calvin greatly improved 
his style under his master's judicious instructions, and soon 
became his favourite pupil ; but whether from this cause, or 
some other, he was not popular with his fellow-students. 
From Orleans he went to Bourges, where also the professors 
were first-rate men. He attended the lectures of Alciati of 
Milan, the man of all sciences ; from Alciati he passed to the 
Greek professor, a German Lutheran, Melchior Wolmar, a 
very learned academic, but who thought less of forming 
scholars than of making converts ; and he was just the man 
for it: he was so kind that he treated his pupils as his 
children, took especial care of them, and in case of need 
even paid their debts. What a delightful professor! at 
Oxford or Cambridge his worth would be untold. One day 
Calvin and his master were taking their usual evening walk : 
— "Do you know," said Wolmar to his pupil, "that your 
father has mistaken your vocation ? You have not been called 
like Alciati to preach law, nor like myself to spout Greek : 
give yourself up to theology, for theology is the mistress of 
sciences." These words decided the future destiny of John 
Calvin. 

In the year 1532 he left the university of Bourges and 
returned to Paris, not to learn but to teach, to inculcate the 
doctrines of the Reformation, with the zeal he had caught 
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from Farel) the logical force of TEstoile, the graceful diction 
of Alciati, and a quality as much needed as any, the wary 
prudence of Weimar. At twenty-three he published hia 
first work, a Treatise on Clemency, appropriate to the perse- 
cutions of the time, and of which, in after years, it might 
have done him good, had he brushed up his recollection. 
The year before, 1531, he parted with his interest in the 
property of his father, lately deceased, and sold his two 
livings. Calvin, with all his discretion, was fain at last to 
take an abrupt leave of Paris. Nicholas Cop, rector of the 
Sorbonne, inclined to Lutheranism, but not in the least au 
ascetic, who found writing a trouble, though a ready speaker, 
had to pronounce a discourse before the Sorbonne, which he 
got Calvin to compose for him ; the sennon, of course, was 
remarkably clever, but as Cop had little reputation as a 
preacher there was nobody present to hear it, except, as ill 
luck would have it, some sharp -visaged, long-headed Fran- 
ciscans, who smelt out heresy directly, and denounced the 
unfortunate rector. In a second discourse, which he was so 
foolish as to allow Calvin to write for him, he attempted to 
explain away the first ; but this only made bad worse, and he 
was obliged to fly for his life.* Calvin, whom all the world 
knew to be the real author of the offensive discourses, nar- 
rowly escaped in disguise. Margaret, queen of Navarre, 
sheltered the fugitive, and by her influence succeeded in 
making his peace with the university. This princess and 
her court were Lutheran ; she made her stand upon a prin- 
ciple, the mass of seven points.t The ladies of Navarre were, 
however, very liberal ; they accepted the Pope's supremacy, 
purgatory, the veneration of the Virgin and the saints, and 
the greater part of the Sacraments. 

While under the protection of Margaret of Navarre, and 
the guest of Louis du Tillet, clerk of the Parliament of Paris, 
at his country seat near Claix, retired and pleasant, Calvin 

* Calvin's Life, p. 49. 

t Mass, with public communioii, one point ; mass, without elevation 
of the host, second point ; mass, without adoration of the species, third 
point ; mass, without oblation of the bread and wine, fourth point ; mass, 
without commemoration of the Virgin and saints, fifth point ; mass, with 
breaking the bread at the altar, first for the priest, then for the faithful^ 
sixth point ; mass, celebrated by a married priest, seventh point. 
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commenced his great work, the ** Christian Institutes." A vine 
beneath which he loved to recline and muse may still be 
seen, it was for a long time called Calvin's vine. In March, 
1536, the last sheet of this celebrated book was struck off 
from the printing-press of Thomas Platter and Balthasius 
Lasius, at Bale. " Undoubtedly," writes M. Audin, his 
biographer, but far from being his panegyrist, " the finest 
work which has come from the hands of Calvin." Nor will 
admiration -be diminished when we consider that at the date 
of its publication the author had not completed his twenty- 
seventh year. In the autumn following he arrived at Geneva* 

In settled Catholic times this city had been famed for the 
integrity of its inhabitants, tiieir industrious and simple lives ; 
citizens who, in Florence or Genoa, would have dwelt in 
marble palaces, were content to live in cottages ornamented 
with small gardens, for master and workmen loved flowers 
passionately. What we might call servile labour was a rule 
from which none Mere exempt ; the son of the syndic, 4he 
first magistrate of the city, swept the counter or shop of his 
master, only, as a mark of distinction, a red riband w^as 
fastened to his broom. Geneva was under an ecclesiastical 
government, having for its head a bishop palatine, chosen by 
the people, and devoted to their interests, till the pontificate 
of Martin V., who took the right of election from the people 
and gave it to the chapter: a change as impolitic as unjust. 
The chapter was thought to be, and probably was, under 
the influence of the Duke of Savoy, the formidable neigh- 
bour of the Genevese, who henceforward regarded their 
rulers with jealousy and distrust. It was not long before 
Lutheraniam reached Geneva; the opposition party took it 
up warmly, while the indiscreet, and even illegal severities 
of the bishop, precipitated a crisis fatal to the cause of 
Catholicism. 

But it might be asked. If the rich merchants did not live 
in fine houses, and keep up large establishments, what did they 
-do with their money ? There were one or two noble churches, 
— St. Anthony's, for instance, — with beautiful stair^ed glass, to 
compare with that in Cologne Cathedral ; there was a fine 
museum, three or four monasteries, — my dear Protestant 
reader you shake your head at that, — well, then; and I 
think what I am going to say will explain how a good deal 

d2 
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of the money went. There were seven hospitals sustained by 
their owif income, or by the alms of the charitable : there 
was one for the sick traveller, who was cared for and nursed 
till he was able to resume his journey ; as soon as he could 
rise and walk, a brother came and warned him to yield his bed 
to another pilgrim. The restored wayfarer set out, after having 
received a loaf of bread and a gourd of wine ; but he was 
obliged for three days to recite an Ave Maria for the hos- 
pital. After the Reformation two charitable institutions only 
remained. There is extant a contemporary account, written 
by the superior of the convent of St. Clair,* of the doings of 
the Genevese destructives, with the unscrupulous Farel at 
their head ; the narrative details with pious horror the various 
and manifold profanations. There is, however, a melancholy 
sameness in all these descriptions of broken glass, decollated 
statues, and trampled crucifixes, the whole havoc committed 
upon the authority of the Bible interpreted by private judg- 
ment. Certainly, if the revival of art paganised Rome, a 
severe penalty, confounding the innocent with the guilty, 
was exacted. While the Constable Bourbon and his ruthless 
army wreaked vengeance on the classic treasures accumulated 
by Leo X., the Reformers destroyed or mutilated the pure 
creations of Christian sentiment. 

Calvin, during his first residence in Geneva, exercised a 
direct personal influence : exiled in 1538, and recalled 1541, 
from that time till his death he governed through his system. 
The Reformers, sincere, upright men, never for a moment 
contemplated the possibility that the principles which they 
advocated could lead to relaxation of morals ; but the Luthe- 
ran notion of justification did lead to immoralif y : its author, 
towards the end of his days, himself acknowledged this. 
" Since the downfal of Popery, and the cessation of its ex* 
communications and spiritual penalties, the people have learnt 
to despise the word of God; they care no longer for the 
churches ; there is no longer any fear or love of God among 
them." Upon the unwelcome discovery being made,- the 
Reformer's principle of justification was preserved, but its use 
was changed ; it became a weapon of oflTence against Catholi- 
cism, as axes and hammers to hew down Popery wherever it 

* Calrin's Life, p. 120, 
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was to be found — as a wall of separation, to keep the two 
modes of Christianity from ever coming together again — 
but for the rest systems were constructed, just as though such 
a principle had never been heard of. 

To take a few examples of the action of the Lutheran 
idea of justification brought to bear against the Roman 
Catholic Church. Calvin abolished all the ceremonies used 
by Roman Catholics in baptism, even to the signing of the 
cross ; he allowed of baptism only in the church before the 
assembly ; in a case of necessity he maintained that a laic 
could not baptize : "it being," he said, "more expedient to 
allow the creature to die without" baptism, than to baptize 
after this sort." Confirmation he did away with. He made 
receiving the holy Communion obligatory four times in the 
year. Luther left it to choice. He cast aside the altar, and 
rejected the ancient liturgical service, which it is the hap- 
piness of the Church of England to have preserved. He 
abolished — not, however, without reluctance — auricular con- 
fession. He expunged all the festivals of the saints; the 
only day left to be solemnised was the Sunday. It is said 
that he desired to keep the solemnity of Christinas ; but the 
council erased this also in 1551 » He excluded from his church 
the cross and every kind of image ; the distinction between 
priest and bishop he disallowed, aud swept away the hierarchy. 
Nothing was too great or top little for him ; he descended to 
the smallest minutia ; the surplice, stole, chasuble, and every 
sacerdotal ornament, disappeared under his hand. The 
minister who preached wore a morning gown or black robe.* 
All these changes Calvin carried into effect on two accounts t 
first, because he did not find the observances in question in 
the Bible ; secondly, and I take this reason to have weighed 

* The French Protestants, as became a nation always supreme in the 
toilette, set the fashion differently. At first they wore a red robe, reaching 
half way down the leg, with cut and pendant sleeyes, and a mourning cap. 
WhenLafaye came to preach before Madame, the sister of Henry III. ; he 
wore, with a sword at his side, a violet mantle and doublet, and breeches 
of ydlow chamois. The minister of tiie Contondiere preached at the isle 
of Bouchard, in Touraine, with a doublet of red worsted, having at his 
side a sword and poniard. Cromwell's trooper, who preached with a 
brace of pistols on the cushion, is thus acquitted of all indecorum'. The 
Roman Catholics naturally asked the reformed preachers if this costume 
belonged to the priests of the primitive Church ?— Audin's Cahitif p. 327. 
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with him more than the other, because the Roman Catholics 
directly, or by inference, did find them there. So exter- 
minating was the war which he waged against Popery, that I 
verily believe, if his inventive mind could have hit upon any 
other means of supporting nature, eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing, defiled by Popish use, would have been prohibited too. 
Calvin's notions of morality were extremely rigid and formal ; 
so much so, that they seem to have been derived rather from 
the study of the Pentateuch than of the Gospel, and he 
established a discipline accordingly. But how could this be, 
consistently with the rights of conscience and the'dodtrine of 
justification? Very easily. He threw these inconvenient in- 
cumbrances quietly overboard. The Geneva platform, fresh 
from Calvin's hands, consisted of four orders, — the Pastor, the 
Teacher, the Elder, and the Deacon. The Pastor ad- 
ministered the sacraments ; he took an oath to obey the. civil 
and religious constitutions of the state, so far as was consistent 
with the paramount obedience due to the word of God. The 
Teachers preached and expounded. The Elders watched 
over the morals of the community. The Deacons were of 
two kinds ; some took care of the sick and poor, others dis- 
tributed regular alms. All these different powers were made 
dependent on the consistory, which was composed of six 
pastors and twelve elders ; and this body met weekl}'. Calvin^ 
it is believed, would have kept auricular confession, if he 
could, as the best way of enforcing morality ; but since he 
could not, he made the elder a chief agent in that important 
work. That church officer took the following oath: — 
" I swear, in accordance with the charge given me, to watch 
all scandals, to hinder all idolatries, blasphemies, dissoluteness, 
and other things contravening the bonour of God and the 
Reformation of the Evangelical Church. When I shall 
know anything worthy of being reported to the consistory, 
to do my duty faithfully, without hatred or favour, but only 
to the end that the Church be maintained in good order, and 
in the fear of God.'* Upon an elder bringing a report up to 
the consistory, of which it was not impossible but that he himself 
might be a member, that assembly summoned the offender 
before its bar : if the fault remained secret, he was admonished ; 
if he relapsed, was banished from the holy Communion ; if 
the scandal had been public, the offender was reprimanded ; 
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if he did not repent, excommunicated, then interdicted; if 
he refused to recognise the right of malediction, he was de- 
livered to the civil power, and exiled from the republic for a 
year.^ Now, compare auricular confession with its substitute. 
In the tribunal of Penance, the communication which takes 
place between the confessor and the penitent is strictly con- 
fidential-^ the seal of secrecy is upon it, let what will be 
divulged. The function of Calvin's elder was a system of 
espionage, in principle not much better than, and perhaps, if 
all were known, not near so good as the holy Inquisition 
itself. 

Auricular confession had also another advantage, — it 
relieved society and lightened the labours of the judgment- 
seat; offences were confessed, repented of, and amended, 
and the world none the wiser, but only the better by the 
change. When the sacrament of Penance was annulled, the 
secular arm was compelled to act much oftener than it had 
before ; in truth Calvin, in his zeal, scarcely ever let it rest. 
The city registers, to the painstaking research of M. Audin, 
return curious statements. Three companions, tanners, ate 
three dozen meat patties between them at breakfast ; the act 
was not to be commended, yet in such a case Nature would 
have avenged herself. The state physician prescribed three 
days in prison, on water only. This was not the only salutary 
provision against a surfeit : christening feasts were prohibited 
on pain of paying double the amount to a hospital. Woe 
betided him who danced with women, wore flowered stock- 
ings, or embroidered breeches. Consideration for the sex 
is not very prominent in the following entry: — "A spouse 
having gone forth on Sunday last with her hair more brought 
down than should be done, which is of bad example, and 
contrary to what is preached" — wicked ringlets! — "the 
mistress was put in prison, and the two ladies who attended 
her, and she" also who arranged her hair."t Reader, was 
your gravity ever disturbed at church — say, during a ser- 
mon of unimpeachable orthodoxy — by notes from an adjoining 
pew, not of admiration ? Well for you that this did not 
happen at Geneva three centuries ago. ** Three persons 
who had smiled during Calvin's sermon, on seeing a man fall 

* Calvin's Life, p. 305. f Ibid. p. 164. 
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from his chair, ^I'ere denounced condemned for three days 
to the prison on bread afid water, and required to ask pardon."* 
These are trifles. 

To rise to more serious things. There is a crime which, 
measured by the injury which it inflicts, and the miseries 
which are its results, deserves the severest punishment, but 
which society, in the imposition of a fine, may be thought to 
treat too leniently. To that crime Calvin shewed no tender- 
ness, — the adulterer and the adulteress were punished by 
death. Sometimes, however, the extreme penalty was re- 
mitted ; here is an instance of a commutation. '< John Ros« 
set has merited death with the halter ; the council shews him 
favour. He shall be scourged through the city, have his 
foot chained with an iron chain, and be put in prison for ten 
years; afterwards be perpetually banished from the city, 
under penalty of 200 florins fine, for which he shall give 
security."t Torture was in common use. However, Calvin 
wrote to Bullinger, " I am able to assure you that they have 
acted very humanely towards the guilty ; they hoist him up 
upon the stake, and cause him to lose the earth, by sus- 
pending him from the two arms." Idolatry, which meant 
the profession of the Roman Catholic religion, and heresy, 
which included every opinion but his own, were strictly 
inquired into, and chastised by banishment, confiscation, or 
death. Had Calvin been asked by what authority he did 
these things, he would have replied. Upon the authority of the 
Bible — he believed that he had chapter and verse for all. If 
it be objected that the consistory or council gave the orders, 
it is answered that these bodies received them first from 
Calvin, — they were entirely under his dictation in these 
matters. 

But that which, in the judgment of after-ages, touched 
Calvin nearest, was his treatment of Servetus.J This man 
was a Spaniard, a native of Tudelle, in Aragon. He was 
learned, accomplished, and not without a deep sense of re- 
ligion. Early in life he had written and published, under the 
name of " Desiderius Peregrin us," one of the most beautiful 
ascetic books possessed by the Roman Catholic Church, the 
" Treasure of the Christian Soul ;" but he was unsettled in 

* Calvia's life, p. 381. f Ibid. p. 357. % Ibid. p. 428. 
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his mind, vain, and ambitious. He saw that others, to whom 
he considered himself equal, if not superior, had made them- 
selves famous by striking out new ideas on old subjects, and 
panting to immortalise himself, in an evil hour he philoso-^ 
phised on the Trinity. Germany, hitherto receptive of new 
ideas, recoiled at his. Melancthon in his distress wrote to 
the senate of Venice, to denounce the work. His hopes 
crushed, Servetus commenced the life of a wanderer, beg- 
ging his way from city to city, often faint and famished, 
but always ready for an argument. At Bale he disputed 
with CEcolampadius ; at Strasbourg, with Bucer and Capito. 
At Paris he threw theology aside to study medicine. He 
attended a few lectures, got a smattering of the science, and 
then challenged to a disputation the heads of the faculty. 
He made a noise, but the noise subsiding, he took up a new 
profession, and lectured on astrology. He must have had 
considerable talent, for crowds flocked to hear him. One 
day he announced to his auditory, that on the following 
night Mars would be eclipsed by the moon, and that this 
occupation indicated a general conflagration, the death of 
potentates, the ruin of the Church, pestilences, &c. &c. The 
faculty of medicine lost no time, summoned the astrologer, 
forbad him to prophesy any more, and, by this timely 
precaution, averted the catastrophe, for the world was not 
burnt that night. From medicine and astrology his fickle 
afiections centred next in geography, and an edition of 
Ptolemy, published at Lyons, attested his diligence and sue* 
cess. Space would fail me to follow closely his steps from 
Lyons to Avignon, and back thence to Charlieu, from Char- 
lieu to Vienne, and to Lyons again. 

Here he resumed theology. He undertook to write 
notes to a Latin Bible, and, just as he wanted, entered into 
the lists with Calvin. Each held the other cheap ; Calvin 
pronounced the notes ** impertinent ;" Servetus called the 
Institutes "a badly-composed book, without originality." 
Of originality poor Servetus had enough and to spare ; this 
was to him a dangerous gift, which he had better have 
been without. They exchanged a few letters, but soon dis- 
agreed. Calvin ceased to write; Servetus, vexed at his 
silence, through a common friend wrote for an explanation : 
there came one, sufficiently supercilious. Four years elapsed. 
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and a bulky treatise on '' The Trinity and Calvin,*' but mor^ 
against the last than the first, came oat, without the name of 
author and printer, or place : this was in 1553. By an ac- 
cident the book fell into Calvin*8 hand, and he learnt the 
author*s name. The work is said to have contained a most 
powerful refutation of his favourite doctrine of predestina- 
tion, accompanied with no sparing strictures on the great 
teacher himself. Servetus had wounded Calvin in the ieti" 
derest part, and soon after, by a strange infatuation, rushed 
upon the fate he had provoked. Calvin, wrapped in the 
shadows of his dark and terrible creed, regarded even a doubt 
criminal on that subject on which Servetus had boldly dog- 
matised. Towards a heretic of this stamp he considered him- 
self in the light of an avenger of blood, whose duty it was to 
track the offender out, and bring him to condign punishment. 
Years before, Calvin, writing to Farel, had said, *Mf he come, 
and my authority be considered, I will never permit him to 
leave alive." The genuineness of this letter has been man- 
fully denied, but M. Audin positively asserts that he has seen 
it in the Royal Library, in the chamber of MSS. n. 101, 102, 
of the Dupuy collection, and that it is entirely in Calvin's 
hand. It is dated February 1546.* 

Among the French Protestant refugees at Geneva was a 
man named Trie, who had a cousin at Lyons, Anthony 
Ameys, a staunch Roman Catholic: there was an active 
correspondence between the cousins. Trie's letters are 
extremely artful and elaborate, and certainly favour the 
impression under which M. Audin, giving M. d'Artigny as his 
authority, writes, that they were written for a purpose, and at 
the dictation of some more practised theologian than this re- 
fugee merchant can be suj)posed to have been. In the first 
letter which M. Audin cites, allusion is made to the writings 
of Servetus, and then occur these words, — "I pray you 
where is what you pretend ? — where is the police of this fine 
hierarchy, which you magnify so much ? 1 he man of whom 
I speak has been condemned in all the churches which you 
reprobate, yet is he suffered among you, even allowed to 
print his books there, which are so full of blasphemies that I 
need say no more of them. He is a Portuguese Spaniard, 

* Calvin's Life, p. 456. 
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Servetus as to his real name, but he calls himself Villeneufe, 
and plays the part of a physician. He has lived for some 
time at Lyons, and now is at Vienne, where the book of 
which I speak was printed, by one Balthazard AmoUet, who 
there has a printing establishment; and that you may not 
imagine that I speak from rumour, I send you the first sheet 
as a sample." This letter and its contents were placed in the 
hands of Matthew Ory, the inquisitor at Lyons, and a com- 
munication made to Cardinal de Tournon, who was then at his 
seat near Lyons, who ordered proceedings to be instituted. 
These, however, were on the point of coming to nothing, on 
'account of the defectiveness of the evidence. An attempt 
was then made to supply proof in another letter of the cousin 
at Geneva. " Here are two dozen pieces written by the 
hand of the person in question, in which some of his heresies 
are contained : he will not be able to deny his handwriting.*^ 
" The pieces " remitted were letters to Calvin from Servetus, 
who, upon being shewn them, acknowledged his handwriting, 
but said that they were written after the fashion of a dispu- 
tation, and in confidence. Shortly after there arrives an- 
other letter from Trie, with further evidence. *'Here are 
two leaves,'* it runs, " printed on both sides, with writing on 
them, in which Servetus teaches various heresies.'** Servetus 
is now in the hands of the Popish Inquisition, that stern tri- 
bunal, at the very mention of which our blood runs cold. 
Of course we shall see him no more ; in the next page he will 
figure at an auto-da-fe 9 The denouement of the plot was 
rather different. To the dungeon of Servetus was a door, 
opening into a garden, with a platform, whence a person 
could leap into the courtyard, the doors of which were 
always open. There is a legend that the daughter of the 
vice-bailiff, a child of fifteen, whose life the physician Ville- 
neufe had saved, interceded with her father, who gave orders 
to the bailiff to shut his eyes. One fine morning Servetus 
asked the gaoler for the garden-key, and having disguised him- 
self, leapt over the wall, and escaped. Of course the gaoler 
saw nothing. This infirmity of sight is supposed to have 
assumed the form of an epidemic, and to have affected the 
whole staff of officials. The fact was, the thing was seen 

* Calvin's Life, p. 439. 
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through ; the Inquisition, jealous for the integrity of the 
faith, did not choose to become the tool of Calvin and gra- 
tify his vindictiveness ; so the escape of the prisoner was con- 
trived or winked at. 

As the moth to the candle, so this strange man to his fate. 
Three months after his flight from the prison of the Inquisi- 
tion, on the 15th July, 1553, Servetus entered Geneva, in- 
tending to leave on the next day. Something delayed him, — 
a whim, perhaps ; no one knows what. On the morning of the 
l;ith of August he was still at the tavern at which he had put 
up, and on the same night he was fast in prison, confessedly 
at Calvin's instance. " I do not pretend to deny," he writes, 
<< that he was thrown into prison under my advice and direc- 
tion — mea opera consilioquey* are the words in the original. 
But what right had the republic of Geneva to put Servetus 
on his trial ? He was not a subject of hers ; his works, how- 
ever objectionable, and most objectionable they were, were 
neither written, printed, published, nor circulated within her 
territory. Might prevailed, not right. Thirty-nine articles 
of accusation, Calvin's composition, were drawn up against 
him. The charge in precise terms was, " That in the person 
of M. Calvin, a minister of God in the church of Geneva, he 
had, in a printed book, defamed the doctrine which is 
preached, pronouncing all the insults and blasphemies which 
it is possible to invent." Might not the Roman Catholics 
have said the same, mutatis mutandis^ of Calvin's books? 
The selection of the judges did not do much credit to the 
standard of information among the higher classes at Geneva. 
The books of Servetus were in Latin, and not one of his 
judges understood that language. The interrogatories pro- 
ceeded. Common justice during a man's trial demands 
abstinence from topics likely to prejudice the mind gainst 
him. Calvin never mounted the pulpit through this whole 
time but to attack Servetus. On the 22d of August, Ser- 
vetus presented a petition to his judges, in which he declared 
that he had never offended on their territory, or elsewhere ; 
that he had been neither a disturber nor a seditious person ; 
that during the whole time he was in Germany he never 
spoke of these questions to any but CEcolampadius, Bucer, 
and Capito. Also in France he had spoken of them to no 
man; lastly, as a stranger, and unacquainted with their 
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forms of pleading, he asked for counsel. On the 27th of 
August the judges replied, " That the crime of the heretic 
troubles society, which has the right to punish him wherever 
he is found." And as for the request to have counsel, that 
was quite out of the question, since ** the heretic was outside 
the pale of the common law/' I cannot say for certain, be- 
cause I have not read the work, but I should be disposed to 
doubt whether sentiments like these were to be found in the 
Treatise on Clemency which Calvin wrote some twenty 
years back,* 

On the 15th of September, Servetus addressed a letter to 
the council, in which he piteously described his sufferings in 
prison, and asked for a change of linen. The council desired 
that a shirt and some linen should be given to Servetus, but 
Calvin opposed it. On the 10th of October, Servetus wrote 
again to the council, — " Magnificent Seigneurs, for the last 
three weeks I have been desiring and entreating you to give 
me a hearing, and have never been able to obtain one. I beg 
you, for the love of Jesus Christ, do not refuse me wbat you 
would not refuse to a Turk, who asked you for justice. I 
have some very important and necessary things to say to you. 
As to what you had ordered that something should be done 
to keep me clean, no attention has been paid to it, and I am 
in a worse condition than ever. And besides, the cold tor- 
ments me greatly, because of my colic and rupture, which 
brings upon me other miseries, which 1 should be ashamed to 
describe to you. It is extreme cruelty that I have not even 

* In a passage from the " Christian Institutes," which M. Audin 
quotes, Calvin writes, — ** Though forbidden by the Church to live in inti- 
macy with sinners, we ought, m order to reclaim them from error, to 
try exhortations, mildness, prayers, tears, even though they should be 
Turks and infidels." The reference is to page 147, but I have the 
English edition, the paging of which is different. In Book iv. chap. zii. 
(Tegg's edition), I find, sect. 1. — ^That *^ discipline serves as a father's 
rod, with which those who have grievously fallen may be chastised in 
mercy, and with the gentleness of the Spirit of Christ." Sect. 8 — That 
** it ought not to be forgotten that the severity becoming the Church must 
be tempered with a spirit of gentleness." Sect. 9. — ^That *' she is not to 
proceed to the extremity of rigour." 10. — ^lltat ''unless tenderness be 
observed, discipline will be in danger of speedily degenerating into cruelty." 
12. — That "Satan transforms himself into an angel of light, when 
from just severity he takes occasion to persuade men into inhuman 
cruelty." 
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permission to go out, to remedy my necessities. For the love 
of God, my lords, give orders for this, or else from pity, or a 
sense of duty. Done in your prisons of Geneva. Michael 
Servetus/' To this affecting appeal, enough to melt a 
heart of stone, he received no reply. On the 21st October 
the judges met ; on the 24th, sentence of death was decreed. 
On the 26th, his condemnation was communicated to Ser* 
vetus, and he was told that he was to suffer on the day fol- 
lowing. Never possessed of much physical courage, and now 
broken in constitution and debilitated by the rigour of his 
confinement, Servetus wept like a child. Calvin made sport 
of his weakness. << It is the stupidity of a brute beast that 
he exhibited when they came to inform him of his fate. As 
soon as he had heard the sentence, he was seen sometimes 
with fixed eyes like an idiot, and again howling like a mad*» 
man. He ceased not, after the manner of the Spaniards, to 
bellow, * Mercy, mercy ! ' " 

The reader who may be at the trouble to compare this 
pamphlet with M. Audin's writings, will see how much I am 
indebted to him. The remainder of this sad history will be 
found to be an abridgement, almost word for word. On the 
27th, the day of execution, Farel came to accompany Servetus 
to his punishment : he tried to make him recant ; failing in 
this, he urged him to be reconciled to Calvin before his 
death. Servetus consented to see the Reformer. Calvin 
came with two members of the council. " What do you want 
with me?" said Calvin to the Spaniard. "To ask you to 
pardon me, if I have offended you." " God is my witness," 
replied Calvin, ^Hhat I have not retained memory of the evil 
that has been done me. Towards my enemies I have only 
employed mildness ; towards yourself I have manifested no- 
thing but good-will, and you have responded only by out- 
rages. But I beg you, let us not speak of me ; you have no 
time, except to think of God and to recant." Servetus kept 
silence. Calvin took leave of the unhappy man, without 
embracing him. 

The doors of the prison were thrown open, the people 
were moved to compassion on beholding that living skeleton, 
whose head had become white amid his chains, gazing from 
side to side, as if he had expected the angel of the Lord. 
Some eyes were even moistened with tears. The procession 
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paused before the City Hall, and the clerk, with a loud voice, 
read the sentence of death. This finished, an officer struck with 
his stafF the condemned man, who fell upon both knees, ex* 
claiming, << The sword, in mercy, and not fire ; or I might lose 
my soul in despair. ... If I have sinned, it is through igno- 
rance." Farel raised him up, and said to him, urging him, — 
*' Confess thy crime, and God will have mercy on thy soul." **I 
am not guilty," replied Servetus ; ** I have not merited death. 
May God be my help, and forgive me my sins." "In that case," 
said the minister, " I must abandon thee." Servetus became 
afraid, and was silent. At intervals he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, and murmured, — ** O Jesus, Son of the living God, 
mercy, mercy ! '' Having reached the place of punishment, 
Servetus fell on his face upon the earth, uttering frightful 
cries. Farel turned towards the people, and pointing with 
his finger, said, — "Behold ! that man whom they are about 
to burn is a learned man, who, perhaps, wanted to teach 
nothing but the truth, but behold him in the hands of the 
devil, who will not release his grasp. Keep good watch over 
yourselves, for fear Satan should do the same with you." 
Then the minister, bending down to the ear of Servetus, who 
had risen, and was kneeling, said to him, — " Servetus, there 
is still time ; wilt thou make the avowal of thy crimes, and 
recommend thyself to the eternal Son of God ? " Servetus 
murmured, « To God I to God I " " Is that all ? " resumed 
Farel. The victim looked at him fixedly, and replied, — 
" What do you want from me ? to whom can I better recom- 
mend my soul than to God my Creator ?" Farel continued, 
— " There is a notary here, who will note thy last wishes. 
Hast thou left a wife and children?" Servetus shook his 
head. The minister added, — " Dost thou not wish to recom- 
mend thyself to the prayers of those assisting ? " Servetus 
said, " Yes." And Farel exclaimed, " Servetus here asks you 
to pray for his soul." And drawing near to the sentenced 
man he conjured him, for the last time, to confess Jesus Christ, 
the eternal Son of God. The Spaniard's lips remained closed. 
Then Farel, turning towards the people, said, with a loud voice, 
— " Hearken I Satan is about to seize upon this soul ! " 

"At Champel there was a stake deeply fixed in the 
ground ; to this they bound Servetus by means of an iron 
chain ; his neck was fastened with four or five turns of a 
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thick rope. His head was covered with a crown of straw 
well sprinkled with sulphur. The book on the Trinity was 
suspended to the stake. He remained a long time in this 
attitude, exposed to the gaze of an immense crowd. He 
besought the executioner to abridge the preparations for 
punishment The executioner, whose hand trembled while 
amassing round Servetus, in the form of a circle, fagots of 
.green wood, was unable to proceed faster. He put fire to 
the pile, which ignited slowly, and the flame of which blazed 
and enveloped the Spaniard in a luminous network. The 
feet of the sufferer were concealed in the fiery focus, his head 
swam amidst clouds of sulphur and smoke, through which his 
lips could be seen moving in prayer. At the moment that 
the flames rose up to devour his face, he uttered a shriek so 
frightful, that the silence of death fell on the immense multi- 
tude. Some of the people, moved with compassion, ran to 
assist the executioner, and to stifle Servetus under the 
flaming fagots. But one more murmur was heard, — ' Jesus, 
eternal Son, have mercy on me T Servetus appeared before 
Gody and Calvin closed the window, where he had come to 
seat himself to assist at the last agonies of his enemy." Thus 
far M. Audin. 

This man, from whom, seated at his window, his ears 
open to the death-cries of Servetus, his soul steeled to pity, 
we turn shuddering, possessed an undaunted courage. At 
a crisis when his power was threatened with annihilation, he 
bared his breast to the weapons of the infuriated people, and 
triumphed by his heroism I * He had liberal dispositions, 
according to his means, and beyond his means ; his doors 
were always open ; his table hospitably spread ; fugitives for 
conscience sake he welcomed from every quarter. He could 
not brook contradiction, but those who assented to his words, 
or wisely ate in silence, had nothing to complain of. His 
purse he would divide with the destitute Protestant to the 
last farthing. Those who shared his intimacy, and were in 
constant correspondence with him, spoke affectionately of the 
kindness of his heart. 

All these materials for good, wherefore were they turned 
to evil ? Because he was unmindful of the friends of his 

* Calvin's Life, p. 394. 
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youth, who snatched him from the humbler but useful 
labours which might else have been his lot, cultivated the 
powers of his mind, fostered his genius, opened before him 
the road to advancement and honour, and learnt to shew all 
this lovingkindness, contemplating the cross he deemed so 
vile, and at the feet of the altars he disowned. Because, 
banishing these sweet and tender recollections from his 
heart, in the pride of intellect — intellect of surpassing gran- 
deur, pride scarcely less than his which lost him heaven — 
he bent his strength to pull down, to destroy, and to throw 
down, whatever the wisdom and piety of ancient days had 
built and planted ; to extinguish the bright and beautiful tra- 
ditions of the Catholic faith ; to root out the touching remem- 
brance of the great and good of every age and clime, who, 
upon the throne and in the cottage, amidst the turmoils of 
the world and in the depths of solitude, had done justly, 
loved mercy, and walked humbly with their God. And now 
at length it has come to pass, by a most just retribution, that 
he who was styled the man of God, and ruled despotic over 
the souls and bodies of men, — to whom noble minds, dazzled 
by the splendour of his genius, paid their homage ; and for 
whom grateful generations fed the lamp^of reverence, and 
heaped the incense of panegyric, — by the judgment, not of 
illiterate men such as condemned Servetus, but of learned 
and enlightened, holding in their hands proofs drawn from 
archives, Protestant and Catholic ; it has come to pass, that by 
an impartial tribunal, Calvin, for the evil he did and the good 
he undid, for the passions he excited and the prejudices he 
instilled, for the wall, falling now, which he built up to arrest 
the progress of the human mind toward light, and peace, and 
charity, in the very scene of his greatness, and the citadel of 
his strength, is deposed from the eminence on which he stood, 
and instead of the friend, declared to have been, unconsci- 
ously but truly, the enemy of mankind. 
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At different periods of the Church schools have arisen, which, 
in a greater or less degree, have influenced the minds of 
reflecting men, and modified the prevailing tone of thought. 
Thus we hear of the Platonic and Aristotelian Schools. 

So early as the second century there appeared one which 
lasted longer than any other, and cannot be said to be extin- 
guished yet, the Mystical School, the principle of which was 
(it is more convenient to speak in the past tense,) that the 
faculty of reason came as an emanation of God into the 
human soul, and comprehended in it the principles and ele- 
ments of all truth, human and divine ; this faculty lay dor- 
mant till excited by the proper means, which were not labour 
and study for the acquisition of knowledge, but silence, tran- 
quillity, repose, and solitude, accompanied by acts of mortifi- 
cation and self-denial, to keep under the body, and oppose a 
barrier to its intrusive and distracting influences.* When it 
pleased an all-wise Providence to endue us with various 
powers of mind and body, we may reverently conclude their 
harmonious co-operation to have been intended, and not 
that one class should overrule and crush the rest. The 

* Mosheim, vol. L p. 274. 
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word of God counsels us to restrain our natural desires, not 
attempt what we never can succeed in — ^their extinction. 

There is no doubt, however, but that a person prepos- 
sessed in favour of the principles of Mysticism, taking up his 
Bible, would find many passages in apparent support of his 
views. The writer who has the credit of being the leader of 
this school, set his opinions forth under the imposing name 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, the convert and disciple of St. 
Paul. Mosheim places him in the fourth century ; some 
earlier, others later: but. all seem to agree that the real 
Dionysius has no rightful claims to the honour thrust upon him. 
There was something so fascinating about Mysticism that it 
laid hold on the minds of men to a very remarkable extent. 
During several centuries the Mystics outnumbered the fol- 
lowers of all the other schools put together. And as inde- 
pendent modes of thought act upon each other, so this may 
be said to have infused itself into — its opponents said, tainted 
— the whole of theology. 

This school prevailed in the Greek for a considerable 
period before it was introduced into the Latin Church. In 
the year 824,* the Greek emperor, Michael Balbus,- sent to 
the emperor Louis the Meek a copy of the supposed works 
of Dionysius the Areopagite. By command of Louis, 
Hildwin, abbot of St. Denys, executed a translation, and 
wrote a prefatory essay on the life, actions, and writings of 
Dionysius, which he entitled " Areopagitica ;" in which he 
proved, to the satisfaction of his countrymen, the identity 
between Dionysius the Areopagite and Dionysius bishop of 
Paris, and, by consequence, that to France was due the merit 
of originating Mysticism. Hildwin's translation being con- 
sidered defective, at the request of Charles the Bald, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena produced a new and more elegant version. 
Scotus himself was so enchanted with this new doctrine, that 
he incorporated it into his philosophic system. 

The Mystical Theology, introduced under such high 
auspices, rapidly gained footing in France, Germany, and 
Italy. In the twelfth century, Hugh of St. Victor, Richard of 
St. Victor, Guibert, abbot of Nogent, and several other 
writers of eminence, composed expositions of Scripture in 

'*' Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 330. 
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accordance with these principles. In the thirteenth centuiy, 
St. Bonaventura, Albert the Great, Capito, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, wrote Commentaries on Dionysius the Areopagite. 
These opinions had not declined in the fourteenth century ; 
their supporters have the merit, and it is no small one, of 
reviving and promoting the study of the Scriptures and the 
ancient Fathers. In the fifteenth century, Thomas k Kempis, 
Vincent Ferrer, and others, whose names are written in the 
book of life, threw lustre on the doctrines of Mysticism. 
While in the sixteenth centur}^ Mosheim asserts, that 
if any sparks of real piety subsisted they were to be 
found among the Mystics, who exhorted their followers 
to aim at nothing but internal sanctity of heart and com- 
munion with God, the centre and source of holiness and 
perfection. 

The principles of Mysticism affected persons differently ; 
some believed themselves to be the subjects of special reve- 
lations, under the direction of which they did extraordinary 
things. I do not find any tendency in the Mystical School 
towards a separation from the Church, or that it acted 
violently upon and deranged the ecclesiastical system. 
The causes may have been these, — the Roman Catholic 
Church does not afiirm that the age of miracles is past ; she 
would not acknowledge, without previous rigid inquiry, the 
claim to any supernatural grace, but she has no preposses- 
sion against the fact. She says. This pretended may be a 
real revelation, only I must have proof that it is so. The 
rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church are 
favourable to contemplation. And, which is very important 
to bear in mind, the Church was never at a loss, let a person 
shew what disposition he might, let what would be the turn 
he took, she had always a place ready, found something 
for him to do. Now on the most unfavourable supposition, 
that an inclination to Mysticism argues unsoundness of mind, 
all men of judgment have arrived at the conclusion that, 
where defects of this kind exist, occupation is the best 
remedy ; give employment, and if you do not cure the disease, 
you diminish its force, and render a person, under different 
treatment miserable in himself and mischievous to others, 
happy and harmless. This duty to society the Roman 
Catholic Church fulfilled. I think that she fulfilled also 
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much higher duties, but at the very least she accomplished 
^hese. 

In pursuance of the design of this pamphlet, which is, so 
far as my limits permit, to note those who from time to time 
influenced, or had a share in, the religious movement in our 
own country, I invite my readers* attention to a remarkable 
person, who appeared about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and whom I think that I shall not misrepresent in 
classing with the Mystical School. In the year 1648, when 
the unhappy contest between the king and the parliament 
was drawing to a close, and the shadows of his coming fate 
begaa to fall thick and fast around the fallen monarch, and 
the minds of men were in a state of disquiet and unrest, and 
upon each (more or less) fell those mysterious and awful im- 
pressions, those dim unearthly forebodings, that are, as it 
were by the decree of Providence, the harbingers of a great 
crisis; about this time there appeared in the midland 
counties one who declared himself to be a prophet of the 
Most High: saying, that the Lord God had sent him to 
preach the everlasting Gospel and Word of Life among men, 
and to bring them off from the rudiments of the world, which 
were gotten up since the Apostles' days, and had been set up 
by such as had erred from the spirit and power of the 
Apostles. He taught that every man who came into the 
world had in him the true light, the light of Christ, and that 
to keep the eyes of the soul upon that light, and implicitly 
follow its guidance, was the sum and substance of religion. 
This doctrine exactly corresponded to the principle of the 
Mystical School, ** that there lies concealed in the minds of 
all men a certain portion of divine reason, a spark of the 
«ame wisdom that exists in the Supreme Being." 

He reverenced the Holy Scriptures, but denied the need 
of any external system to communicate the knowledge of 
religion and keep alive the spirit of devotion. Churches, 
clergy, tithes, he disallowed ; Sundays and holydays he 
could not endure ; Baptism and the Supper of the Lord were 
carnal ordinances. To uncover the head, and say, " Your ser- 
vant, sir," were sinful compliances with the world. Oaths he 
forbade ; war he denounced. The Church of England lay 
prostrate, others had trampled her under foot, and were each 
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contending lor the mastevj ; religioos disputes ran high^ 
controversial discussions abounded, but this new portent 
startled them alL Men turned with astonishment to gaze on 
the daring seer, who told them that from the times of the 
Apostles to his own had been only one long night of Apo* 
stasy. His appearance was striking ; he was about the middle 
height, strong and active ; his countenance was youthful, his 
eye bright and expressive ; contrary to the fashion of the day,, 
he wore his hair long and flowing; his dress was of one 
colour and material, coarse but serviceable; his manners 
were simple, grave, and modest : the whole man bespoke sin- 
cerity, firmness, and energy of purpose. 

Who was he? whence did he come? His name was 
George Fox; he was bom July 1624, in Drayton-in-the- 
Clay, now called Fenny Drayton, Leicestershire. His parents 
were both members of the Church of England ; his lather^ 
Christopher Fox, a weaver, was familiarly known as '* Righteous 
Christie." George had the greatest of blessings, a religious 
mother, who trained him up in the fear and nurture of the 
Lord. In his childhood he was of a sweet disposition, grave 
and serious ; his observations and inquiries were beyond his 
years, and mostly directed to religious subjects. His educa- 
tion, limited to the condition of his parents, did not go beyond 
the elements of reading and writing. His chief pleasure lay 
in reading the Bible. Observing the tendencies of his mind,, 
some of his relations wished that he should be educated for 
the Church ; — for reasons unknown, perhaps the discouraging 
turn Church affairs were taking, or the circumstances of his 
parents — this project was abandoned : had it been carried out^ 
his fortune might have been higher, his fame less ; a mitre 
and crosier, carved on a tomb in a cathedral, had been the 
only trace left of George Fox. 

He was put to trade ; his master, as is usual in country 
towns, carried on two businesses, one was that of a dealer in 
sheep, the other that of a shoemaker. George Fox giving 
no signs of being a promising apprentice in the latter craft, 
was turned over to the humbler but more congenial occupa- 
tion of a shepherd. In this he had great success, and being 
trusted by his master to buy and sell, knew how to turn a 
penny to the best advantage ; and, which is more rare, to the 
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Batisfaction of everybody. He was always straightfffward, 
and it was a common saying, " If George says, Verily," a 
favourite word, ** there is no turning him." 

The incident which led to a change of life occurred when 
he was nineteen years of age, and is one of many proofs 
from what trifles great things arise. One fair-day, a cousin 
and another friend asked him to drink with them : he com- 
plied ; one glass followed another, then came toasts ; at last it 
was proposed, with a shy glance at the tibstemious young 
shepherd, that whoever would not drink should pay all. 
Whereupon George Fox arose with great deliberation, laid 
his share of the reckoning on the table, and went his way, 
saying, " If it be so, I will leave you." The same night as 
he prayed (it was in the autumn of 1648), there seemed to 
come, in answer to his prayer, these words, — " Thou seest how 
young people go together unto vanity, and old people into 
the earth ; therefore thou must forsake all, both young and 
old, and be as a stranger to them."* 

Obedient to what he regarded as a Divine voice, in Sep- 
tember of this year he left Drayton and went to Lutterworth, 
thence to Newport Pagnell, Northampton, and Barnet, at 
which last-mentioned place a strong temptation to despair 
assailed him : he called to mind t^e temptation of Christ in 
the wilderness. Sometimes he kept himself retired in his 
chamber days together ; at others he walked solitary in the 
chace to wait upon the Lord, and so he overcame his tempt- 
ation. From Barnet he went to London, and was in great 
misery aiid trouble, for he saw that all was dark, and under 
the chain of darkness. At this time, in imitation of the old 
Prophets, he made 'himself a clothing from head to foot 
entirely of leather : this he wore for many years. 

There was an interval during which natural affection 
revived, and he went home, fearing that his parents and 
friends might be uneasy at his absence. They were very 
glad to see him, but distressed at his strange ways ; and each 
gave the advice which, in the simplicity of their hearts, they 
thought best. One said, "Get married;" another, "Join the 
forces;" a third, " At all events do something." However, he 
did not relish any of these suggestions, and resuming his 

* Fox*s Journal, p. 2. 
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wanderings, went to Coventry, where he lodged some time in* 
the house of a religious person ; tired of this, he came back 
home, and continued about a year in great trouble and sor- 
row, walking about many nights by himself. The minister 
at Drayton, Nathaniel Stevens, took great notice of, and 
seems to have quite looked up to him, consulting him as a 
sort of living commentary on the Scriptures, and — venial 
plagiarism! — putting into his Sunday discourses the explana- 
tions with which Fox had furnished him in the week. This 
practice the young expositor took in dudgeon ; they ais- 
agreed, and Fox made an enemy, who hung upon his skirts 
ever after. He visited other ministers, but they did not make 
80 much of him. One recommended him to smoke tobacco 
and sing psalms ; another advised physic and bleeding ; and a 
third mortified him worse. In the heat of a polemical discus- 
sion, which absorbed him, as Fox paced rapidly up and down^ 
not looking where he went, he got off the gravel walk on to 
the flower-bed : the poor florist, theologian as he was, flew to 
the rescue of his trampled geraniums, in tones so vehement 
that the bewildered youth fled in dismay. 

In the beginning of 1646, as he was travelling towards 
Coventry, the thought arose in his mind how it was said that 
all Christians are believers, both Protestants and Papists ; the 
mere profession of their faith could not make them so in 
reality. This convinced him — one does not quite see why — 
that there should be no outward professions and observances. 
At another time, as he meditated in the fields on a Sunday, 
it was clearly opened to him, that to be trained up in the 
universities, and be instructed in languages and in the liberal 
sciences, was not sufficient to make any one a minister of the 
Gospel. As a university training could not do everything, 
he concluded that it could do nothing, and that an educated' 
standing ministry ought not to be. At this time it was 
manifested to him that God, who created the world, does not 
dwell in temples made with hands ; whereupon he gave up 
attending church, believing that something more was required 
of him : accordingly, while other people were at prayers on 
Sundays, he walked about the fields and orchards reading his 
Bible. There might be found a few self-denying persons 
more, to- compound for attendance upon public worship on. 
the same terms. 
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In the year 1647 he went into the wild tracts of Derby- 
shire, and wandered about the Peak country. " I fasted," he 
writes, "much, and walked about in solitary places many 
days, and often took my Bible and sat in hollow trees and 
lonesome places till night came on, and frequently in the 
night walked mournfully about by myself." There was a great- 
deal unsatisfactory in all this, meet perhaps for the physician 
of the body rather than of the soul; still there was deep, 
though undisciplined, thought, and a real earnest feeling, of 
which something must come. 

It was in the year 1648, while at Clauson, a village in the 
Vale of Belvoir, that he believed himself to have received, by 
direct revelation, full instruction and authority for his great 
mission. No small charge was laid upon him. The three 
professions were all wrong, and it was his' business to set 
them right ; to teach the clergy divinity ; the physicians, me- 
dicine; and the lawyers, equity. He certainly had his 
hands full. 

To give a complete, however abridged, sketch of the life 
of Fox, would demand all, and more than all, the pages of 
this pamphlet. I must refer my reader to the quaint and 
loving words of the old annalist of the society, Sewell ; or to 
the modern authority, Gough ; or to a compendious work, 
not long since published, " The Popular History of George 
Fox." The author never lets an opportunity slip to give the 
Tractarians a rap on the knuckles ; however, his is a pleasant 
readable book for all that. 

To take up a few threads of the' tissue. George Fox was 
a true-hearted man, he never said one thing and meant an- ' 
other ; he also possessed other qualities very useful, — ^presence 
of mind and ready wit : he could never be taken off his 
guard. Whoever tried to put or laugh him down, came off 
second best. To cite an example or two. During one of his 
numerous trials, the judge having said every thing he could 
think to induce the inflexible Purist to take off his hat, on a 
sudden exclaimed, " Come, where had they hats from Moses 
to Daniel ? Come, answer me: I have you fast now." With- 
out a moment's hesitation Fox replied, " Thou mayest read in 
the third of Daniel that the three children were cast into the 
fiery furnace at Nebuchadnezzar's command, with their coats, 
their hose, and their hats on." At another time, when 
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Fox was in South Wales, he went to the governor of Tenby 
to intercede in behalf of a disciple, who had been put into 
prison for keeping his hat on during the Church service. In 
the course of conversation the governor said, *' Do you own 
election and reprobation?" '^ Yes," said Fox ; ''and thou art 
in the reprobation." '' 1 1" replied the governor in a passion, 
who evidently had made sure that he was safe; ''prove that, 
sir, or to prison you go." Fox, not in the least at a loss, said, 
" I will prove that quickly, if thou wilt but confess the truth : 
wrath, fury, rage, and persecution,«-are not these marks of 
reprobation ? Did ever Christ and his Apostles imprison any ?" 
The man was so struck, that he acknowledged that he had 
been too hasty, set the prisoner at liberty, and invited Fox to 
dine with him. Take another instance: while Fox lay in 
prison at Teign mouth, Devon, Doctor Witty, an eminent phy- 
sician of the West Country, and a great Presbyterian, under- 
took to talk him into reason. There assembled a distinguished 
company, Lord Falconbridge, the governor of Teignmouth, 
and many country gentlemen, to back the doctor. - In their 
presence he asked Fox, " What are you in prison for ? " 
" Because I will not disobey the command of Christ, and 
swear." " But you ought to swear allegiance to the king.'* 
" Ought I ?" said Fox« " But thou hast sworn against the king, 
and against the House of Lords, and thou hast taken the Scotch 
covenant, and since then hast sworn for the king ; what is thy 
swearing good for ? " The worthy leech stood no chance 
against such a cut-and-thrust antagonist 

Fox was not more convinced of his own existence than of 
the validity of his mission, and the vanity and unprofitable- 
ness of the worship in the churches, or steeple-houses, as he 
styled them. As he entered Nottingham on a Sunday morning, 
the tall spire of St. Mary's caught his eye, and he felt moved, 
he says, " to go and cry against yonder great idol, and the 
worshippers therein." The minister was preaching from the 
text, *• We have also a more sure word of prophecy, where- 
unto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a light that shineth 
in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the (ky-star arise in 
your hearts." He was explaining the passage by saying 
that it was the Scriptures by which they were to try all doc- 
trines, religions, and opinions ; when suddenly a stout, well- 
built, powerful young man, in a strange dress, with his long 
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hair flowing down his shoulders, rose up, and fixing his keen 
eyes on the minister said, in a tone of mingled earnestness 
and authority^ which rang through the church, " No, it is not 
the Scriptures — it is not the Scriptures — it is the Holy 
Spirit," and then fell to arguing the question. The preacher 
turned ashy pale, the congregation were astounded, the 
beadles hurried to and fro in search of the constables, and 
the constables, tenderly and soothingly, not knowing what he 
might have in his head or his pocket, conveyed him to the 
place of confinement. We must not presume to limit the 
functions of an apostle, but his warmest admirers do not 
attempt to vindicate this unseemly interruption of the de- 
votions of his fellow-Christians ; and as the act was not re- 
peated, we may fairly conclude that on reflection Fox himself 
disapproved of it. We must bear in mind, that at this period 
the clergy of the Church of England languished in poverty 
and exile ; the parliamentary ministers were in possession of 
the churches, — intruders themselves, they had not much 
right to complain of intrusion, personally I mean. Upon 
every right principle the conduct of Fox was unjustifiable. 

After this he either asked permission to address the con- 
gregation, which the directory allowed, or waited till the ser- 
vice was over, or preached in the cliurxihyard. He had 
many followers in the North ; among others the family of 
Judge Fell, whose widow he married. We find him appointing 
a meeting at Firbank Chapel, on the Lake of Windermere, and 
from a high rock preaching to the people seated on the green 
slopes beneath. Firbank, however, contained some old people, 
who set their faces against innovation, and thought that it 
must be wrong to go out of doors to hear any body preach, 
yet were dying to see Fox. They quieted their consciences 
thus : they went into the chapel, got up to the open windows, 
and saw and heard him there comfortably and orthodoxly. 
The inquiring eye of Fox glancing over his flock, rested at 
last on tha crowded windows of the chapel, and if his aged 
and scrupulous hearers went home as they came it was not 
his fault, for he singled them out, and " line upon line, precept 
upon precept," thundered in their ears that the steeple-house 
and ground whereon it stood was no more holy than that 
mountain. 

During the reign of Charles II. conspiracies and rumours 

£2 
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of conspiracies abounded. The refusal of Fox and his foU 
lowers to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy laid 
them open to imputations — from which none were more free 
—of being plotters, and, which they took to heart even more. 
Papists. Sometimes they were set down Franciscans; at 
others, Jesuits. To clear himself, Fox is at considerable 
pains to describe in his journal his discussions and conflicts 
with Roman Catholics in general, and Jesuits in particular; 
and tells us how completely he beat them. In candour it must 
be added that there are always two ways of telling a story, 
and that this is only one. 

Unpopular himself, and sharing the unpopularity of 
others, Fox was continually arrested and imprboned on one 
charge or another. Perhaps no man of his time better than 
Fox knew experimentally the administration of the law and 
the character of its functionaries. In those days the staff of 
the petty constable and the ermine of the judge indicated 
little difference in point of manners. Coarseness and asperity 
marked all judicial proceedings. The gaols were in the 
filthiest condition, and under the worst possible managements 
The virtues in the character of Fox appear the brighter upon 
this dark background. Christian patience in him was grafted 
on clear and accurate perceptions of the rights of the citizen^ 
Some Friends went so far as, at the request of the committing 
magistrates to save expense, to carry the mittimus in their 
pockets, and, going straight to prison, hand it and deliver 
themselves to the gaoler. This Fox would not do, he made 
the law perform its own work ; but a strong guard was not 
needed. While persecution was hot, there might be met on 
the high-roads a cart carrying three or four plain-dressed 
men, calmly reading their Bibles, and a labouring man in a 
smock-frock driving the cart, and no one else with it ; the 
destination of those men to undergo the horrors of a prison,^ 
when that expression was no common-place, but a stem 
reality. 

At Derby, the magistrates, wishing to favour his escape, 
gave Fox leave to walk a mile ; but he perceiving their end, 
told the gaoler that if he would mark out how much a mile 
was, he might take the freedom of walking it sometimes, but 
he had no mind to get his liberty that way, and so he 
remained there six months. This dreary time he turned to 
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account ; he fried to reform his fellow-prisoners ; urged upon 
the magistrates the injury to morals by keeping prisoners 
long in gaol, because they learned wickedness one of another ; 
and that, therefore, speedy justice ought to be done. In the 
case of a young woman condemned to death for robbery, he 
wrote to the judge and jury, shewing how contrary it was to 
the law of God of old to put people to death for stealing, 
anticipating thus by two centuries the merciful relaxation of 
the penal laws. Whether Fox's intercession availed anything, 
or the coincidence was accidental, on the eve of execution, 
the woman was respited and her punishment commuted. 

Arraigned twice at the Lancaster assizes, he behaved with 
great spirit and ability. On the first occasion the judge, 
getting angry, said to him in a severe tone, " Sirrah, will you 
swear ? " To whom Fox replied, with that dignity of manner 
which became him so well, " I am none of thy sirrahs ; I am 
a Christian ; and for thee, an old man and a judge, to sit there 
and give nicknames to the prisoners, does not become ejther 
thy grey hairs or thy officek*' The rebuke told, and the judge 
in a softened tone continued the interrogatory. 

On the second occasion, which was shortly after, the jury 
having brought him in guilty, he was as usual asked whether 
he had anything to say why judgment should not be passed 
upon him. Fox answered, "I am no lawyer, yet I have 
much to say if thou wilt have patience to hear me." A 
scornful laugh from the bench accompanied the reply 
" Come, what have you to say ?" Fox. — " Is this oath to be 
tendered to the king's subjects, or to the subjects of foreign 
princes?" Judge, — "To the subjects of this realm." Fox. — 
" Then look on the indictment, and ye may see that ye have 
left out the word subject ; and not having named me in the 
indictment as a subject, ye cannot praemunire me for not tak- 
ing the oath." The judge, with some surprise, acknowledged 
that it was an error. Fox. — **But I have something else to 
stop judgment : look what day the indictment says the oath 
was tendered to me at the sessions?" Clerk. — "On the 
eleventh of January." Fox.—^^ What day of the week was 
that session held on?" Cfer^—" On Tuesday." Fox.— 
" Look in your almanac, and see whether there were any ses- 
sions held at Lancaster on the eleventh of January." On 
turning to the ahnanac it was found that the eleventh fell on 
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a Monday, Fox. — " Look ye now, ye have indicted me for 
refusing the oath at the quarter sessions, held at Lancaster 
on the eleventh day of January last, and the justices have 
sworn that they tendered me the oath in open sessions here 
this day ; and the jury upon their oaths have found me guilty 
hereupon ; and yet ye see there was no session held at Lan- 
caster on that day." In fact the indictment was so carelessly 
drawn up, that it was full of technical mistakes, which Fox 
exposed with great effect ; but his gallant defence did not 
save him. Under the act the oath might be put over again ; 
in spite of Fox's protestations that, being acquitted, he ought 
to be free to leave the court ; the judge put the oath to him 
a second time, and on his refusal .remanded him to prison. 
An acquittal which turns on a flaw in an indictment is not 
generally satisfactory, but where the laws are strained for the 
oppression of good and honest men, the feeling is different. 
In those evil times, when Justice held the scales uneven and 
trod awry, if to any be due the merit of upholding the 
rights of the English citizen, that merit is due to George Fox. 

Let us revert to the Protectorate. Cromwell, on his blood- 
stained seat, was full of suspicions and jealousies; he knew 
something of prophetical pretensions, how much of worldly 
cunning lurked beneath them. He heard of Fox as a new 
preacher, and in a new preacher he only saw a fresh con- 
spirator ; in this light he regarded Fox, and employed a troop 
of horse for his arrest, which took place at Whetstone, 1654. 
The soldiers brought him to their commander, Colonel 
Hacker, high in Cromwell's favour, and who had been one 
of the king's judges. Hacker had long conferences with his 
prisoner, and tried hard to persuade him to discontinue the 
meetings of the Friends, which were beginning to be held all 
over the country, and go home ; but though he failed in his 
object, he saw enough of Fox to be satisfied that there was 
no mischief in the man. 

A few days after Fox was brought into the presence of 
the Protector : previously to the interview a precaution was 
used, characteristic of Cromwell, who lived in perpetual fear 
of assassination. Fox was required to sign a declaration, not 
to take up sword or weapon against the Protector, or the 
government as it then was. He did this, and more, for he 
wrote out a paper in which he made the declaration required. 
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and added, <' that he was sent of God to stand a witness 
against all violence, and against all works of darkness, and to 
turn people from darkness to light, and to bring them from 
the occasions of war and fighting to the peaceable Gospel, and 
from being evil-doers, to which the magistrates' sword should 
be a terror," and to this he set his hand. The same morning 
Cromwell received him ; on coming in Fox said, " Peace be to 
this house," and bade the Protector keep in the fear of God, 
that he might receive wisdom from Him. The interview was 
long, and when they parted, Cromwell was really, or pretended 
to be, affected to tears. "Come again," he said, "to my 
house, for if thou and I were but an hour and a day together 
we should be nearer one another." On leaving the presence- 
chamber Fox was conducted into the great hall, where the 
Protector's gentlemen were to dine. He asked what they 
brought him there for ? They told him that it was the Pro- 
tector's orders that he might dine with them. Fox bid them 
tell the Protector that he would not eat a bit of his bread, or 
drink a cup of his drink. Cromwell saw him several times 
after that, and really seemed to have yearned towards Fox. 
In the isolated grandeur to which his ambition had exalted him 
he felt the worth of an honest man, of one whose heart went 
with his words. On occasion of the serious, and as it proved 
fatal, illness of the Protector's daughter, Mrs. Claypole, Fox 
wrote to her a beautiful letter, quite Catholic — just such a 
one as St. Thomas a Kempis might have composed. 

At the age of forty-five Fox married the widow of Judge 
Fell, in whom the law paid him homage ; his wife was ten 
years older than himself: his conduct marked the integrity of 
his character. The judge's widow was rich, he was poor; 
she had sons and daughters married and settled. In his 
journal we find this entry, — " After we had discoursed the 
matter together, I told her if she also was satisfied with the 
accomplishment of it now, she should first send for her chil- 
dren ; which she did. When the rest of her daughters were 
come, I asked both them and her sons-in-law if they had 
anything against it or for it ? and they all severally expressed 
their satisfaction therewith. Then I asked Margaret if she 
had fulfilled her husband's will to her children ? She 
replied the children . knew she had. Whereupon I asked 
them whether, if their mother married, they should not lose 
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by it ? I asked Margaret whether she had done anything in 
lieu of ity to answer to her children ? The children said she 
had answered it to them, and desired me to speak no more of it 
I told them that I was plain, and would have all things done 
plainly, for I sought not any outward advantage to myself." 

Subsequently, on an action having been brought against 
Fox and his wife for the small tithes on her estate, a deed was 
produced in court, by which Fox bound himself not to inter- 
fere with his wife's estate ; and though on the point at issue 
the feeling was against Fox, this proof of disinterestedness 
extorted very warm commendation from the bench. Had 
Fox married earlier in life, we might have found in his cor- 
respondence traces of the endearments of wedded love. His 
connubial epistles possessed what his sermons lacked, the vir- 
tue of brevity. His wife and himself, though much attached, 
do not appear to have passed a great deal of their time toge- 
ther. Occupied in generous, self-denying labours, their 
mutual affection is best seen in the unremitting efforts 
each made for the liberation of the other from the prisons, 
of which their unyielding constancy made them frequent 
inmates. 

Fox made practical usefulness the great' business of his 
life ; wherever he was, he fearlessly cast his bread upon the 
waters. In Cornwall he could not rest till he had dinned 
into the ears of all, rich and poor — ^for it is to be feared that 
one was no better than the other — the sinfulness and cruelty 
of plundering the vessels wrecked on that dangerous and 
inhospitable shore. He tells us, — <'In fairs and markets I was 
made to declare against their deceitful merchandise, cheat- 
ings, and cozening ; warning all to deal justly and to speak 
the truth ; and let their yea be yea, and their nay, nay ; and 
to do unto others as they would have others do unto them ; 
forewarning them of the great and terrible day of the Lord, 
which would come upon them all. I was moved also to pry 
against all sorts of music, and against the mountebanks play- 
ing tricks upon their stages, for they burdened the pure life, 
and stirred up the people's minds to vanity." That a country 
fair was precisely the place where the efforts of Fox would 
be appreciated, or that the holyday folk would prefer his 
sombre lessons to clown and harlequin, I do not assert ; the 
intention, at all events, was benevolent. Open to less excep- 
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tion, in point of judgment, were the pains he took in advising 
schoohnasters and schoolmistresses, warning them to teach 
the children sobriety in the fear of the Lord, that they might 
not be nursed and trained up in lightness, vanity, and wan- 
tonness. Also his warnings to masters and mistresses, 
fathers and mothers, in private families, to take care that 
their children and servants should be trained up in the fear 
of the Lord, and that they themselves should be examples 
and patterns of sobriety and virtue to them. 

Fox, himself uneducated, converted to his opinions edu- 
cated men, of position in society, talents, and acquirements; 
among others, William Penn, the settler and lawgiver of 
Pennsylvania. It is a reproach to civilisation, and almost 
to human nature, that his treaty with the Indians should 
have been so much extolled, simply because it was conducted 
upon principles of equity, because he did not take unfair 
advantage of their ignorance. In a letter which Penn wrote 
(1683) « to the Committee of the free Society of Traders, 
residing, in London," he mentions that '* two general 
assemblies had been held, and with such concord and de- 
spatch that they sat but three weeks, and at least seventy 
laws were passed without one dissent on any material point." 
Shade of William Penn, revisit us I enlighten our cabinet, 
quicken our parliaments I Seventy laws in three weeks I 
while we, poor unfortunates, consider ourselves thrice blest 
if one-tenth as many public acts, that are good for anything, 
are carried in ten times as many weeks I 

Fox's later days were spent in the establishment of his 
society, the regulation and settlement of its discipline, and 
in earnest expostulations with princes and those in authority, 
at home or abroad, against the sufferings for conscience-sake 
to which the Friends were still subject. Fox addresses 
crowned heads, without the least abatement of just respect, 
yet in a firm, manly tone, to which the ears of sovereigns 
of that period were little accustomed. Thus, in 1675, we 
find him writing to King Charles IL, "for the better in- 
formation concerning our principles as a people." In the 
same year, " to the jfagistrates at Dantzic." In 1677, he 
wrote to " Johannes, king of Poland ;" in 1684, to the Duke 
of Holstein, with this superscription, — "For the Duke of 
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Holstein, whom I entreat in the love of God to read over 
this, which is sent in love to him." 

Fox had from nature a strong and hale constitution, but 
he had done and suffered so much, endured such se^^ere hard- 
ships in the various prisons in which he had been confined, 
that he had scarcely passed his sixtieth year before the in- 
firmities of age gathered thick upon him; yet, with occasional 
intervals of relaxation, he held on to the last. On Sunday, 
11th November, 1690, he was taken ill at the nieetiug-house 
in Gracechurch Street, and expired on the Tuesday follow- 
ing. As through all his trials and troubles he had been 
patient and tranquil, so his end was peace. 

The declaration of his tenets, which (1671) he addressed 
to the governor of Barbadoes, corresponds with the Apostles' 
Creed, except in the articles of " Christ's descent into hell," 
** the holy Catholic Church," and the " resurrection of the 
dead ;" not that he denied this last, but, founding his notions 
on 1 Cor. xiv., held a view different from that commonly en- 
tertained by Christians. 

The "Book of Discipline and Advices," partly drawn up 
from the instructions which Fox gave, partly following out 
the rules which he enforced, exhibits the form of government 
of the Society of Friends, which proceeds on the principle to 
do to others as we would that they should do to us. The 
subjects into which the book enters (and it enters into all 
which affect man as a child of earth and an heir of heaven) 
are treated in that manner which justice, kindness, and con- 
sideration indicate. Whoever composed these regulations 
knew human nature, and dealt with it in a loving spirit. 
How beautiful is the following sentiment I — " Righteousness 
is immutable justice ; it leaves no duty unfulfilled. Man 
has his full share of love from man ; and God his due rever- 
ence, adoration, and praise. Peace then flows as a river, and 
joy in the Holy Spirit completes the gracious purpose of 
Christian redemption."* And this again: — ** The best 
recreation of a Christian is the relief of distress, and his chief 
delight to promote the knowledge and to exalt the glory of 
his heavenly Master ; and this is most effectually done, under 

* Book of Advices, p. 44. 
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His holy influence, by a life of faith, purity, and general 
benevolence," Trained in this school have gone forth a 
race of philanthropists, who have shed blessings around, 
wherever their feet have trodden ; who have explored the 
flelds of science, not fired by the ambition of discovery, but 
panting for the guerdon of usefulness; at whose untiring 
appeal the laws are cancelled that were writ in blood, and 
the hangman has foregone his office ; startled by whose con- 
vincing words, nations have begun to scan with severer eyes 
the trophies of war. Vast is the debt society owes to the 
persevering charity of this Christian association ; and better 
I cannot do than repeat the sentiment which Doctor John- 
son inscribed on the tomb of Goldsmith, and say of the 
members of the Society of Friends, that there is nothing 
which they have not touched, and, touching, have not 
adorned. 

After what has been said — and I have said no more than 
I felt — I trust that I shall not be regarded as wanting in 
respect and veneration for the character of George Fox, but 
I must frankly own that I am no believer in his divine mis- 
sion, nor do I consider that those doctrines and practices 
ought to be rejected on which he set the seal of his condem- 
nation. My reasons are ; first, that I find a standing ministry, 
with a competent support, sacraments, a form of sound words, 
days of rest, and holy commemorations, commended to my 
thankful adoption and use by Holy Scripture, immemorial 
tradition, reason, and experience ; secondly, because those 
who in ages past devoted themselves to lives of retirement 
and contemplation, and of whom I cannot think other than 
that they were guided by the Spirit of Christ, which they 
sought diligently by prayer, fasting, and works of charity 
and mercy, taught and observed these ordinances; thirdly, 
because the actions of Fox himself refute his pretensions :- 
he destroyed, only to re-construct; declaring that the light 
of Christ in man's heart was alone sufficient, without any 
outward framework and organisation, he gave the strongest 
proof possible of its insufficiency, by himself propounding an 
elaborate organisation. The " Book of Discipline and Ad- 
vices,*' admirable as it is in itself, is, without any thing 
else, enough to disprove his mission. The theory of Fox 
is resolved into a human scheme, the fine conception of a 
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noble mind, risking enfeeblement rather than actually en- 
feebled by morbid influences; coloured by the impulses 
of an age when all were prophets ; denouncing time-honoured 
institutions, because from childhood he had heard such de- 
nunciations ; springing forth with the ardour of a passionate 
temperament towards objects capable of receiving and en- 
grossing all desires, the glory of God and the good of man. 
While Fox lived he was the life and soul of his system, and 
after his death his pure and holy spirit rested upon it. 

But what of the Lutheran notion of justification? I 
cannot discover its action here. Fox regarded it not ; and 
in this indifference he is in agreement with the other great 
masters of the interior life who went before him. I do not 
know, respected reader, what idea you may have of the as- 
cetics in old time; but if it be that of men who sat the 
live-long day with folded hands, looking up to the skies and 
letting the grass grow under their feet, it is a mistaken notion. 
From meditation they passed at once to action ; they knew 
no dreamy pause between, no space for what Fox quaintly 
and truly calls " airy notions."' As to the sole authority of 
Scripture and private judgment, the principles of Fox sub- 
jected Scripture to a higher authority, — the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit in the soul of man ; and in two striking instances, 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Eucharist, we find this 
power acting in direct contradiction to the express teaching 
of the Bible. Now tradition, in the Catholic system, never 
proceeded to these lengths : it appears as the handmaid, not 
the mistress. As to private judgment, as Fox's theory of the 
divine light within failed to produce uniformity of opinion 
even in his own society, I can see in it nothing other than 
private judgment under a very attractive form. 

In conclusion, I will notice a few — ^to the reflecting reader 
others may occur — points of resemblance or contact between 
this developement and the Catholic system. First it is observ- 
able in the stress which the Friends lay on interior recollec- 
tions, the inner life ; the same is inculcated throughout the 
Catholic system,* appears in private, and public, devotional 
exercises, and seems to have been continually present to the 
minds of the greatest saints. We may also discover a like- 

* See Bishop Challoner's Meditations. Richardson. 
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ness in the common faith respecting the continuance of 
supernatural powers in the Church, revelations, miracles. 
Fox believed that miracles had been wrought by his hands. 
There is then to be noted the place which woman fills in the 
religious economy of each. Both forbid the union of iirst 
cousins, and disapprove of mixed marriages. Each place a 
guard against books of a demoralising tendency, and recom- 
mend religious biography, the lives of persons eminent in 
holiness. They have pacific tendencies in common ; the 
Catholic Church was always on the side of peace.* Take 
the question of the Slave-trade : the Catholic Church made it 
her study to mitigate slavery, and provide for its gradual 
abolition. But it must be confessed that she went to work 
cautiously, and did not hazard all on the result of a grand 
experiment. To pass from the real to the ideal, deep inte- 
rior recollection draws us to, not dissuades from, Christian art. 
Our standard work on medieBval architecture, was written by 
a member of the Society of Friends, Rickman. Nor has 
poetry — the Friends possess sweet poets — ^left us without a 
witness. I can discern in the Sonnet following no burning 
hatred to an hierarchy, but rather a meet tribute to the 
benign virtues of one — the homage equally belongs to both 
— of two mitred brothers. 

* We have very recent proof contained in an Encyclical Letter of the 
present large-hearted and noble-minded Pontiff, who commends the fol- 
lowing prayer for peace to the devout use of the faithful : — 

ANTIPHON. 

Give peace in our times f Lord : becattae there is none other that 
fightethfor us, but only thou, God, 

Peace be within thy walls, 

And plenteousness within thy palaces. 

Let us pray, 
O God, from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works do proceed ; give unto thy servants that peace which the world 
cannot give, that both our hearts may be set to obey thy commandments ; 
and also that by thee we being defended from the fear of our enemies 
may pass our time in rest and quietness, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, 

The text in the original Latin stands as in the Vulgate and the Breviary. 
I have followed our authorised version and ike Liturgy. The reader will 
observe, that there is nothing which an Anglican may scruple to repeat. 
The form is short, and is all to be found in the Bible and the Prayer-book. 
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SONNET. 

Suggested by a Portrait qfthe Buhop qf Winchester. 

** Lady, I cannot tell thee half the worth 
Our Bishop's portraiture still boasts for me ; 
The pleasant memories both of him and thee. 
And other loved ones round your household hearth, 
To which, in dull NoYember's dreary dearth 
Of outward sunshine, it affords a key ; 
Recalling hours, whose oonyerse, fnmk and free, 
Rivals what brighter seasons could give birth. 
Well sang a master of the tuneful art, 
* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ;' 
And ' golden hours' so ' angel winged ' can never 
From Uiought and feeling utterly depart. 
Until a faithful memory and fond heart 
Be forced from friendship's sweetest ties to sever." 

Bernard Barton. 
What a reverent spirit is here I 

STANZAS. 

On a beautiful copy qfthe Madonna and Child. 

** I may not change the simple faith 
In which from childhood I was bred : 
Nor could I, without soom or scathe, 
The living seek among the dead ; 
My soul has far too deeply fed 
On what no painting can express, 
To bend the knee, or bow the head, 
To aught of pictured loveliness. 

And yet. Madonna ! when I gaze 
On charms unearthly, such as thine ; 
Or glances yet more reverent raise 
Unto that infant, so divine ! 
I marvel not that many a shrine 
Hath been, and still is reared to thee. 
Where mingled feelings might combine 
To bow the head, and bend the knee. 

For who, that is of woman bom. 
And hath that birthright understood. 
Mindful of being's early mom 
Can e'er behold with thoughtless mood, 
Most pure and perfect womanhood ? 
Woman, by angel once addressed. 
And by the wise, the great, the good. 
Of every age accounted blessed." 

Bernard Barton. 
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The acute and eloquent author of '' Reasons for becom- 
ing a Roman Catholic, addressed to the Society of Friends," 
writes, << Robert Barclay admits that there is no alter- 
native between Quakerism and Catholicism; either, he 
says, a man must believe in the inspiration and canonical 
authority of the Epistle of St. James, on the infallible teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, or on the infallible teaching of the 
Church of Rome. Let them find a mean if they can." * 
This distinguished champion of the tenets of the Friends 
clearly meant this argument as a clencher ; could he have 
foreseen the changes which a century and a half would pro- 
duce, he might have drawn his pen through the passage. 
Barclay writes very confidently, "let them find a mean if 
they can." They have found one. Desiring (with deference 
I say it) as much so as any, peace and unity ; still persuaded 
that Rome has something to give before she receive ; as an 
unworthy member of the Anglican communion I do rejoice 
that a third alternative has been discovered, and that many 
of the Friends have, of late years, felt themselves irresistibly 
propelled towards the Church of England, in which their 
great founder drew his breath, where he received the laver 
of regeneration, in the sublime liturgy of which his infant 
prayers were lisped, and which gave him freely the word 
of life. 

* Lucas's Reasons, p. 30. Dolman. 
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Bartholomew Wesley — John Wesley — Moderate conduct of deprived 

clergy — Samuel Wesley Supports himself at Oxford by profits of a 

poem — Active in literature — A good Churchman — "WTiat mischief 
King William III. did— Mrs. Wesley — Her system of education — 
Her talents and virtues — John Wesley— His birth — Providential 
escape when the rectory-house was burnt — The impression made 
thereby on the mind of his mother, and on his own mind — John Wesley 
at the Charter-house — At Oxford — ^^ears to enter orders — His 
favourite works — Becomes a Fellow of Lincoln — His hard reading — 
Thinks of taking a school in Yorkshire — Goes to Wroote —Returns to 
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Just at the dawn of the eighteenth century, a few years after 
Fox had passed from this earthly scene, there was born 
another teacher, destined to gather round him more disciples, 
and exercise a wider influence, than the benevolent founder 
of the Society of Friends. We have seen in his instance, 
what the force of genius could accomplish, despite the draw- 
backs of an imperfect education. We have now to contem- 
plate one who enjoyed and improved all the advantages which 
one of the most celebrated seminaries of sound learning could 
confer on the most diligent of her scholars. 

The Wesleys, from generation to generation, had been a 
clever, though not a very worldly-wise race. Bartholomew 
Wesley, the great-grandfather of John, and the first of his 
ancestors of whom any biographer makes mention, held the 
living of Charmouth, Dorsetshire, and was one of the ministers 
ejected under the Act of Uniformity. When the Church 
closed her doors upon him, and refused him cure of souls, he 
betook himself to the sister art and practised medicine ; this 
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was a common resource of the deprived clergy, and gave a 
comparatively harmless turn to a threat, till explained, rather 
formidable. " I perceive," said one to the persons by whom 
the ejectment was put in force against him, ^^that this is 
likely to occasion the death of many." Anthony a Wood, in 
the " Athenae Oxonienses," writes that " King Charles II. and 
Lord Wilmot, when they continued incognito in that country, 

had like to have been betrayed by Wesley, the fanatical 

minister sometime of Charmouth, Dorsetshire." The king, 
after his defeat at the battle of Worcester, certainly did 
run great risk at Charmouth ; but Lord Clarendon repre- 
sfents the preacher to have been a fanatical weaver, who had 
been a soldier in the Parliament army. This description 
does not at all correspond with Bartholomew Wesley, who 
had been regularly educated at one of the Universities. The 
relation which Pepys received from the king's own mouth 
brings the matter nearer to him, but is plainly inconsistent 
with any disloyal design. " Being troubled how to spend 
the day, the horses were ordered to be got ready, and the 
king's having a shoe loose, a smith was sent for, who, looking 
over the shoes of the other horses, said he knew that some of 
them had been shod near Worcester. When he had fastened 
the shoes, he went presently to consult Wesley, a rigid, foolish, 
Presbyterian minister of Charmouth, who was then in a long- 
winded prayer, and before he had done the king had gone 
on to Bridport."* Had there been any foundation for the 
charge, we should have heard of it, when the tide turned 
against the Presbyterians, and Bartholomew was ejected from 
Charmouth. The Wesleys had, as we shall have occasion 
to notice, their political leanings, but there were no traitors 
among them ; nor have there ever been, I rejoice to believe, 
in that great family which bears the name of, and claims 
affinity to^ the house of Wesley by a spiritual lineage. Bar- 
tholomew Wesley lived some years after the Restoration; 
when he died is uncertain : all that is known is, that he was 
so aflPected by the premature death of his son John, who was 
also a minister, that his health rapidly declined, and he did 
not long survive him. 

John Wesley, son of the preceding, was designed for the 

* Dr. Adam Clarke's Wesley Family, vol. i. p. 30. 
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ministry from his cradle, and religiously and virtuously 
brought up. At a proper age he was entered of New Hall, 
Oxford, and in due course proceeded A.M. During his 
residence in the university he was noticed for his seriousness 
and diligence. He applied himself especially to the study of 
the Oriental languages, in which he is said to have made 
great proficiency. When he had taken his degree at Oxford 
he returned to his native county, Dorsetshire, and first had a 
spiritual charge at Melcomb, and afterwards succeeded to the 
living of Winterton Whitchurch, in the same county. The 
father we have seen described as a Presbyterian ; his son's 
views inclined to the Independents, or Congregationalists ; 
he was never episcopally ordained. On the Restoration, the 
Church authorities were disposed to shew him kindness so 
far as the laws would allow. Dr. Calamy has preserved the 
minutes of an interview between Dr. Gilbert Ironside, bishop 
of Bristol, and John Wesley the elder, which is honourable 
to both parties. It ended thus : — Bishop. — •* You will stand 
to your principles, you say?" Wesley, — **I intend it, through 
the grace of God, and to be faithful to the king's majesty, 
however you deal with me." Bishop. — " I will not meddle 
with you." Wesley. — " Farewell to you, sir." Bishop. — 
"Farewell, good Mr, Wesley." The State dealt not with 
him so tenderly. In the year 1661, at the instance of Sir 
Gerrard Napper, he was arrested upon the Lord's-day, as he 
was coming out of church, and sent to Blandfbrd gaol. Jie 
was allowed to put in bail, and appeared to take his trial at 
the Dorchester assizes for not reading the Book of Common 
Prayer. The trial commenced, but, in consequence of some 
legal point arising, was ordered to stand over till the next 
assizes. Mr. Wesley was suspended August 1662, previously 
to which he preached his firewell sermon. On the 26th of 
October following, the living was by an apparitor declared 
vacant, and orders given to sequester the profits. Much to 
the honour of the pastor and his fiock, the dues had been 
all paid up. On the 22d Februaiy in the next year, Mr. 
Wesley removed with his family to Melcomb. I have been 
particular about the dates, because they serve to shew in 
whatever severities the secular functionaries may have in- 
dulged, at the bidding of hot-headed Cavaliers — and we can 
well excuse their resentments — the rightfully reinstated 
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Churchman proceeded fairly and moderately, and displayed 
little of the insolence of power. The contrast is still stronger 
marked by the arbitrary and oppressive behaviour of the 
corporation of Melcomb, who made an order against his 
settlement there, and imposed a fine of twenty pounds upon 
his landlady, and five shillings a-week on himself, to be levied 
by distress.* The rest of his short life he spent in doing all 
the good within his power, preaching where opportunity 
ofiered. Being often out of employment, and not willing to 
be without public worship, he would gladly have attended 
the Church service, but there were several things in the 
Liturgy to which he could not give a conscientious assent. 
However, by reading Mr. Philip Nyes' " Arguments for the 
Lawfulness of hearing Ministers of the Church of England," 
his scruples were so far removed that he found he could do 
it with a safe conscience ; and doubtless, adds Dr. Adam 
Clarke, whom I am quoting, to his edification. I heartily 
wish that his scruples could have been still farther removed, 
in which case, besides an attentive worshipper, the Church of 
England would have gained a faithful and devoted minister. 
He married a niece of Dr. Thomas Fuller, the Church histo- 
rian, and at his death, which took place in 1678, left behind 
him his. widow and two sons, Matthew and Samuel— the 
latter the father of John Wesley, founder of the society of 
the Methodists. 

Great interest attaches to Samuel Wesley, from the for- 
tunes of his celebrated son. He was a man in whom was a 
remarkable force of character, a close thinker, with a very 
independent judgment. Strictly brought up in the Noncon- 
formist views, at an early age he reasoned himself into a 
Churchman. His teachers had themselves to thank for the 
defection : by way of exercise, they set him, as a clever, 
promising lad, to reply to some severe attacks which had 
been made on the Dissenters ; he could not do this without 
getting the subject up, and in course of cramming he found, 
to his surprise, the strong meat of the Church much easier of 
digestion than the diet to which he had been accustomed. 
The issue was as has been stated. 

This occurred when he was about sixteen years of age ; 

* Dr. Adam Clarke's Wesley Family, yoI. i. p. 60. 

F 
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he was at the time living in Dorsetshire with his mot&er and 
aunt, both staunch Nonconformists. His desire was to serve 
at the altar, but, certain of their determined opposition, he 
dared not broach the subject to his relatives ; knowing that 
at last he should be left to shift for himself, he did what I 
cannot justify — ^he arose one morning before light, and, with- 
out taking leave of his mother, stole out of the house and set 
forth to walk to Oxford. Shortly before, he had had a legacy 
of twenty pounds bequeathed him, but this he applied in 
payment of the expenses of his education at school ; he had 
nothing left out of it. However, he contrived to enter him- 
self as a poor scholar at Exeter College ; and the dean, 
Mr. W. Crabb, kindly lent him the caution-money, which 
was duly repaid. But how did he maintain himself through 
his college course ? In some small part by writing themes 
for those who could not or would not write themselves, 
chiefly by the profits of a book. " A man support himself at 
the university by the profits of a book I '* Ah, reader, you 
may well be surprised I To do as much now, a writer must 
needs have a very great genius or a very small appetite ; and 
even then he would find himself sorely puzzled to make both 
ends meet. A title goes far — authors and publishers rack 
their brains to invent taking titles. I fancy that the most 
experienced of the craft would guess many times wrong 
before he hit on the designation of Mr. Samuel Wesley's 
successful poem : it was called '^ Maggots." It must be 
added that the publisher was a near connexion — a brother- 
in-law — who, it is just possible, made this and other of his 
effusions a pretext for advances which the poet's delicacy of 
feeling might else have refused.* He commenced residence 
in 1684, and took his degree in 1688. While at college he 
visited the prisoners in the Castle, to relieve their necessities, 
as well as to afford them spiritual instruction ; so that when, 
in after years, his sons asked his advice, he could say, " Go 
on, in God's name, in the path to which your Saviour has 
directed you, and in that track wherein your father has gone 
before you ; for when I was an undergraduate at Oxford I 
visited those in the Castle there, and reflect on it with great 
satisfaction to this day." In the same year in which he took 

* Dr. Adam Clarke's Wesley Family, vol i. p. 108. 
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his degree, he was ordained deacon and priest to the curacy 
of St. Andrew's, Holborn. 

Samuel Wesley's pen was never idle. He was the chief 
support of the " Athenian Gazette," published every Tuesday 
and Saturday, price one penny, which made its appearance 
March 1690, and ceased February 1696 — a good old age 
for a penny serial. In 1692 he published, in the <^ Athenian 
Library," " A Discourse concerning the Antiquity and Ori- 
ginal of the Points, and Vowels, and Accents that are placed 
to the Hebrew Bible." About thb time he was, without any 
solicitation, presented to the living of South Ormsby, in Lin- 
colnshire. In 1693 .he gave to the world his great work, 
which had cost him years of thought and labour, '* The Life 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; an heroic 
Poem, in ten books, dedicated to her most sacred majesty 
Queen Mary. Attempted by Samuel Wesley, A.M. Also 
a Prefatory Discourse concerning Heroic Poetry, with sixty 
copperplates," fol. The poem reached a second edition ; and 
though the reputation of the author has not kept pace with 
that of Milton, his work brought him (which "Paradise 
Lost" did not) present reward to compensate the loss of 
posthumous fame. The queen, in consequence, presented 
him to the living of Epworth, Lincoln ; he therefore resigned 
South Ormsby. Afterwards he got Wroote annexed to 
Epworth. This was all the preferment he ever held. 

From the man of letters, turn to the priest. In this latter 
character Samuel Wesley took a warm interest in every thing 
that concerned the welfare of the Church, and tended to 
render it a more efficient instrument for the instruction and 
improvement of the people. In 1699 he printed a letter 
" On the Religious Societies," which had been established a 
short time before, and which some of the bishops, not per- 
fectly acquainted with their constitution and tendencies, 
regarded distrustfully. He states them " to have been com- 
posed of such as met together wholly upon a religious 
account, to promote true piety in themselves and others, all 
of them being strict members of the Church of England, 
none being admitted or suffered to continue who were not 
constant communicants." I suppose these societies to have 
been the germ of the venerable Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. In 1700 he published " A Prepara- 
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tioD for the Holy Communion, with a Short Discourse on 
Baptism/' I copy Dr. Adam Clarke's remarks on this work, 
not that I entirely agree with them, but because I think that 
my Anglican readers will be pleased with an impartial tes- 
timony to the merits of our excellent Liturgy: — "In this 
work I find very little to praise, besides the pious intention ; 
it has the general character, and indeed faults, of those works 
termed 'The Week's Preparation before the Sacrament,' 
which are all infinitely below what any one may find in the 
Communion Service in the Book of Common Prayer." 

The high principle and conscientiousness of Samuel 
Wesley coming in aid of his active and energetic mind are 
a sufficient assurance that his parish was well cared for. 
£p worth is a market- town in the Lindsay division of Lin* 
colnshire; it contained, at that time, two thousand inhabit- 
ants ; the culture of fiax was, and is, the staple employment. 
From incidental notices in his own letters and those of his 
son John, which the industry of Dr. Adam Clarke collected, 
it appears that his method was to visit all his parishioners, 
sick and well, from house to house, to talk with each of 
them on th^ things of God, and observe severally the state 
of their souls : what he then observed he minuted down in 
a book kept for that purpose. At the time at which he was 
very anxious that his son John should succeed to his living, 
he speaks with feeling of <' the good seed he had sown during 
forty years* — he hoped — honest labour." In another of his 
letters to his eldest son Samuel, he writes, " Thanks be to 
God, after near forty years' labour among them, they grow 
better, I having had above one hundred at my last sacra- 
ment, whereas I have had less than twenty formerly." The 
Bishop of Lincoln, his diocesan, he informs, — <' At my return 
to Epworth, looking a little among my people, I found there 
were two strangers come hither, both of whom I have disco- 
vered to be Papists, though they come to church ; and I 
have hopes of making one or both of them good members of 
the Church of England." He addresses a friend, a strict 
Churchman, whom he expected shortly on a visit, thus: — 
*'I think I can tell you of what will please you; for last 
Sunday, at the sacrament, it was darted into my mind that 
it was a pity you and your company, while you were here, 
should be deprived of the benefit of weekly sacraments^ 
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which you enjoy where you are at present, and therefore 
resolved, while you are here, if you desire it, to have the 
Communion every Sunday; and lest some of the parish 
should grumble at it, the offerings of us who communicate 
will defray the small expense of it."^ 

As an author, Mr. Wesley was highly thought of in his 
day ; he had also a fair income from the Church. Ep worth, in 
the " Clergy List," is valued at nine hundred pounds a-year ; 
to him the returns were under two hundred pounds: the 
average yearly value of Wroote, to which he was presented 
in 1725, was fifty pounds. The annual values of both livings 
were below what they ought to have been ; but making all due 
allowance for that, Epworth and Wroote both seem to have 
considerably increased in income since Samuel Wesley's in- 
cumbency. All through life the elder Wesley was an embar- 
rassed man. He began with nothing. Early in life he 
married an admirable woman, daughter of Dr. Annesley, of 
the blood of the old Earls of Anglesea. She brought him no 
fortune. The marriage was fruitful : they had nineteen 
children, most of whom lived to be educated, and ten came 
to man and woman's estate. The olive-branches clustered 
thick and fast. To the Archbishop of York he writes: — 
" My Lord, — This comes to bring such news as I presume 
will not be unwelcome to a person who has so particular a 
concern for me. Last night my wife brought me a few chil- 
dren. There are but two yet, a boy and a girl, and 1 think 
that they are all at present. We have had four in two years 
and a day, three of whom are living." f Samuel Wesley 
farmed his own glebe, and owing to bad seasons and floods, 
to which his land was exposed, the returns fluctuated mate- 
rially — sometimes even did not pay the expense of cultiva- 
tion. Then Mr. Dunton, the publisher, his good-natured 
brother-in-law, who had paid him so handsomely for his 
verses when at college, got into difficulties, and drew Wesley 
in with him. Then again, as if he had not enough upon his 
hands, the rector of Epworth must needs take an active part 
in a contested election, on the unpopular side. This indis- 
creet procedure brought him abuse and ill-treatment at the 
time, and worse afterwards ; for the rectory-house, with all it 

* Dr. Adam Clarke's Wesley Family, vol. i. p. 333. 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 198. 
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coatainedy was burnt over his head — the work of an incen- 
diary. Happily no lives were lost, though it was almost a 
miracle that one was not. Thus, in accumulation upon his 
other heavy expenses, he had to rebuild and refit the glebe- 
house. Amidst these depressing events he never relaxed in 
the regularity of his studies, the discipline of his family, and 
the charge of his parish. 

King William, of glorious memory, did a great deal of 
mischief, unknown to himself: but for his intrusive sove- 
reignty, the peace of Epworth parsonage had not been dis- 
turbed. " Were I," said John Wesley, '* to write my own 
life, I should begin it before I was bom, merely for the pur- 
pose of mentioning a disagreement between my father and mo- 
ther. * Sukey,' said my father to my mother one day after family 
prayer, * why did you not say Amen this morning to the 
prayer for the king ? ' * Because,' said she, ' I do not believe 
the Prince of Orange to be king.' ' If that be the case,' said 
he, ' you and I must part ; for if we have two kings, we must 
have two beds.' My mother was inflexible. My father went 
immediately to his study, and, after spending some time with 
himself, set out for London, where, b^ing convocation-man 
for the diocese of Lincoln, he remained without visiting his 
own house for the remainder of the year. 1702, King Wil- 
liam died ; and as both my father and mother were agreed 
as to the legitimacy of Queen Anne's title, the cause of their 
misunderstanding ceased. My father returned to Epworth, 
and conjugal harmony was restored." John Wesley con- 
sidered the extraordinary visitation described in Dr. Southey's 
History as a judgment on his father for his rash vow. 

Samuel Wesley died, full of years and good works, 
April 25, 1735. 

Susannah, mother of John Wesley, resembled her husband 
in many points of her character. She, too, born and edu- 
cated a Nonconformist, thought for herself, and changed her 
opinions. In the struggle she neared the brink of Socinianism, 
from which the arguments of Samuel Wesley rescued her. Her 
active mind found occupation in the care and nurture of her 
children. Her son John mentions the calm serenity with 
which his mother transacted business, wrote letters, and con- 
versed, surrounded by her thirteen children. Of these, the 
girls were entirely educated by herself — the boys up to the 
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time they left home for public schools. As she was a woman 
who lived by rule, she methodised and arranged every thing 
so exactly, that to each operation she had a time, and time 
sufficient to transact all the business of the family. It 
appears from several of the private papers that she had no 
small share in managing the secular concerns of the rectory. 
The tithes and glebe were much under her direction. As to 
the children, their times of going to rest, rising in the morn- 
ing, dressing, eating, learning, and exercise, she managed by 
rule, which was never suffered to be broken except in case of 
sickness. She had a singular notion on one point of educa- 
tion : she fixed upon five years as the proper age at which a 
child should begin to learn letters ; one day was allowed for 
this stage. As soon as her children knew their letters, they 
were first put to spell and read one line, and then a verse, 
never leaving till perfect in their lesson, were it shorter or 
longer. This plan takes no account of disparity of intellect, 
and, though it answered in the instance of the Wesley family, 
could not be recommended for general adoption. 

From one of her letters to her son John, commencing, 
''According to your desire, I have collected the principal 
rules I observed in educating my family," I will make a few 
extracts : " When turned a year old, the children were taught 
to cry softly ; and that most odious noise of the crying of 
children was rarely heard in the house, but the family usually 
lived in as muqh quietness as if there had not been a child 
among them. In order to form the minds of children, the 
first thing to be done is to conquer their wilj, and bring them 
to an obedient temper ; to inform the understanding is a work 
of time, and must with children proceed by slow degrees, as 
they are able to bear it ; but the subjecting the Vill is a thing 
which must be done at once, and the sooner the better. In 
the esteem of the world, they pass for kind and indulgent 
whom I call cruel parents, who permit their children to get 
habits which they know must be afterwards broken. As self- 
, will is the root of all sin and misery, so whatever cherishes 
this in children insures their after wretchedness and irre- 
ligion ; whatever checks and mortifies it promotes their future 
happiness and piety. This is still more evident, if we further 
consider that religion is nothing else than the doing the will of 
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God, and not our own ; that the one grand impediment to our 
temporal and eternal happiness being this self-will, no in- 
dulgence of it can be trivial, no denial unprofitable. Heaven 
or hell depends on this alone. So that the parent who studies 
to subdue it in his child works together with God in the re- 
newing and saving a soul. The parent who indulges it does 
the devil's work, makes religion impracticable, salvation un- 
attainable, and does all that in him lies to damn his child, 
soul and body, for ever. Our children were taught, as soon 
as they could speak, the Lord's Prayer, which they were 
made to say at rising and bedtime, constantly. They were * 
very early made to distinguish the Sabbath from other days, 
before they could well speak or go. They were as soon 
taught to be still at family prayers, and to ask a blessing im- 
mediately after, which they used to do by signs, before they 
could kneel or speak. They were quickly made to understand 
they might have nothing they cried for. They were not suf- 
fered to ask a servant for aught without saying, * Pray give 
me such a thing ; ' and the servant was chid if she ever let 
them omit that word. There were several bye-laws observed 
among us : 1. Tt had been observed that cowardice and fear 
of punishment often lead children into lying, till they get a 
custom of it which they cannot leave. To prevent this a law 
was made, that whoever was charged with a fault of which 
they were guilty, if they would ingenuously confess it, and 
promise to amend, should not be punished. 2. That, with 
this reservation, no sinful action should go unpunished. 
3. That no child should be ever chid or beat twice for the 
same fault, and that if they amended they should never be 
upbraided with it afterwards. 4. That every signal act of 
obedience, especially when it crossed upon their own inclina- 
tions, should be always commended, and frequently rewarded, 
according to the merits of the case. 5. That if ever any 
child performed an act of obedience, or did any thing with an 
intention to please, though the performance was not well, yet 
the obedience and intention should be kindly accepted, and 
the child, with sweetness, directed how to do better for the 
future. 6. That none be suffered to invade the property of 
another in the smallest matter, though it were but of the 
value of a farthing or a pin, which they might not take from 
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the owner without, much less against, his consent. 7. That 
promises be strictly observed."* Mrs. Wesley never con- 
sidered herself discharged from the care of her children. 
Into all situations she followed them with her prayers and 
counsels ; and her sons, even when at the university, found 
the utility of her wise and parental instructions. They pro- 
posed to her till their doubts, and consulted her in all diffi- 
culties. With so much to think of and to do, she found time 
to retire three times in the day, at morning, noon, and night> 
for private prayer and meditation. This exemplary woman 
survived her husband many years, lived to see her son John 
famous ; and having long strenuously opposed, at length as 
warmly adopted, his opinions, and even went further in some 
points than he himself did. 

The rector of Epworth bequeathed to his children none 
of this world's goods ; so far from it, that it is on record that 
an unfeeling creditor, determined to be first in the field, put 
an execution into the house the day on which he expired. 
The elder Wesley had not riches to leave, but, which is rare, 
he was allowed to transmit to his three sons his mental endow- 
ments. Samuel was a High Churchman after his own heart ; 
on Charles descended the mantle of poesy ; while John, in- 
heriting the originality and independence of mind of both his 
parents, struck out a line for himself. Upon his history we 
will now briefly enter. 

John Wesley was bom at Epworth, June 17, 1703. In 
1709 the fire occurred at the rectory-house, of which mention 
has been made. He was considered to have been saved with 
the rest of the famil}^ when the father, to hb horror, heard 
the child crying in the nursery. He attempted to go up the 
stairs, but they were all on fire, and would not bear his weight. 
Finding it impossible to give any help, he kneeled 'down, and 
recommended the soul of the child to God. " I believe," is 
John Wesley's own account, " it was just at that time I 
waked, for I did not cr}', as they imagined, unless it was 
afterwards. I remember all the circumstances as distinctly as 
though it were but yesterday. Seeing the room was very 
light, I called to the maid to take me up ; but none answer- 
ing, I put my head out of the curtains, and saw streaks of fire 

* Dr. Adam Claifce's Wesley Family, vol. ii. p. 15. 
f2 
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on the top of the room. I got up, and ran to the door, but 
could get no further, all beyond the door being in a blaze. I 
then climbed up on a chest which stood near the window ; 
one in the yard saw me, and proposed running to fetch a 
ladder ; another answered, ' There will not be time, but I 
have thought of another expedient ; here, I will fix myself 
against the wall, lift a light man, and set him upon my 
shoulders/ They did so, and he took me out of the window. 
Just then the whole roof fell in, but it fell inwards, or we had all 
been crushed at once. When they brought me into the house 
where my father was he cried out, * Come, neighbours, let us 
kneel down ; let us give thanks to God: He has given me all 
my eight children, let the house go ; I am rich enough V The 
next day, as he was walking in the garden, and surveying the 
ruins of the bouse, he picked up part of a leaf of his Polyglott 
Bible, on which just these words were legible: — * Vade^ 
vende omnia qucB habesy el attolle crucem et sequere me, — 
Go, sell all that thou hast, and take up thy cross and follow 
me.' ''* The providential deliverance of her son made a deep 
impression on the mother, who expressed in a written prayer 
her intention to be more particularly careful of the soul of 
this child, and said, ** Lord give me grace to do it sincerely 
and prudently, and bless my attempts with good success I " 
John Wesley preserved, as was natural, a vivid recollection of 
the event. Under one of his portraits he had engraven a 
house in flames, with a motto, *< Is not this a brand plucked 
out of the burning ? " 

At the usual age, he was sent to Ihe Charter-house.' Dr. 
Southey complains of the tyranny exercised by the elder 
boys. Fagging has its good and bad side, but is too large a 
question to enter on. Certainly, John Wesley could have 
had no painful recollections associated with his schoolboy 
days, as through life he retained so great an affection for the 
place, that on his annual visits to London he never failed ix> 
roam through the scenes of his boyhood. At the age of 
seventeen he went from the Charter-house to Christ's 
Church, Oxford. Here he pursued his studies with diligence 
and success; and got the credit of being a most expert 
logician. Those whom he refuted and put to silence com» 

* Dr. Adam Clarke's Wesley Famfly, vol. IL p. 36. 
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plained that he used his skill wantonly, and argued for argu- 
ment's sake ; but this he strenuously denied. ** It has been 
my first care," said he, " to see that my cause was good, and 
never,, either in jest or earnest, to defend the wrong side of 
a question.'' 

While an undergraduate, his manners were free and 
cheerful ; but when the time drew near that he should enter 
orders, he looked forward to that season with the solemn 
feelings which the principles in which he had been brought 
up, and the momentous nature of the obligations, inspired. He 
felt that depressing sense of un worthiness to take upon himself 
so high an office, which is often experienced by tho^e who 
least need it : he even scrupled to present himself for ordina- 
tion. The affectionate counsels of his father and mother 
reassured him. He now made theology his great study, but 
less the controversial than the practical branches of it. The 
book on which he began, and which became his favourite 
through life, as it had been his father's before him, was 
« The Imitation of Christ," by Thomas ^ Kempis. That ad- 
mirable work, translated into all languages, and naturalised 
in every Christian communion, contains hard sayings, not 
perhaps universally applicable. John Wesley was perplexed 
by them', and consulted his parents. His mother gave him an 
excellent standard. ** Would you judge of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of pleasure," she said, " take this rule, — ^what- 
ever weakens your reason, impairs the tenderness of your 
conscience, obscures your sense of God, or takes off the relish 
of spiritual things ; in short, whatever increases the strength 
and authority of your body over your mind, that thing is sin 
to you, however innocent it may be in itself." Bishop 
Taylor's ** Holy Living and Dying** — an admirable manual, 
adapted from Catholic sources — better suited to him as a 
guide, was scarcely ever out of his hands. On a mind so 
susceptible of religious impressions, devotional habits soon 
gained; he began to alter the whole form of his conversation, 
and to set in earnest upon a new life. He communicated 
every week, and prayed for and aimed at, with his utmost en- 
deavours, that inward holiness, of the necessity of which 
Bishop Taylor had convinced him. Thus writes his great 
biographer ; but by a new life must be meant, recovery of 
the ground lost at a public scho<d and at college, — for 
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nothing could be more in unison with Bishop Taylor's 
teaching than the lessons he received and the examples he 
witnessed under his parental roof. 

In the autumn of the year 1725 he was ordained deacon 
by Doctor Potter, bishop of Oxford, afterwards archbishop 
of Canterbury. In the spring following he offered himself 
as a candidate for a fellowship at Lincoln College; some 
were against him» thinking him too grave, and that he would 
throw a gloom over the society ; but the influence of his 
brother Samuel, and the support of Doctor Morly, the rector 
of the college, prevailed, and he was elected Fellow in March 
1726. Hb father, on whom the -infirmities of age were 
stealing fast, was oveijoyed. ''What will be my fate,*' he 
writes, '' before the summer is over, God knows, but where- 
ever I am, my Jack is Fellow of Lincoln." From that time 
he began to keep a diary, and to his credit read harder than 
before. Mondays and Tuesdays were allotted for the classics, 
Wednesdays to logic and ethics, Thursdays to Hebrew and 
Arabic, Fridays to metaphysics and natural philosophy, 
Saturdays to oratory and poetry, and Sundays to divinity: 
he also found time for mathematics. To do all this, perform 
his college duties, and transact business, he rose an hour 
earlier, and went into company an hour later. 

The ascetic turn of his mind endeared to him solitude 
so that hearing of a vacant mastership to a school in one of 
the Yorkshire dales, situate in a little valley pent between 
two dreary hills, where a civilised stranger was not seen in a 
year, and there was not a soul to speak to, he thought that 
the appointment was just the thing for him: his application 
was unsuccessful, John Wesley was reserved for greater 
things — to teach and govern a larger school. Instead of 
driving grammar into boys' heads in Yorkshire, he went and 
took the curacy of Wroote for his father, who had become 
unequal to the charge of both his livings ; here he was or- 
dained priest The spot was unhealthy, but he did not con- 
tinue long enough to take any serious hurt ; at the expiration 
of two years he was recalled to his college. Before his 
return he had gone many miles to see a '' serious man," who 
told him, — ''If you wish to serve God and go to heaven, 
remember you cannot serve Him alone ; you must therefore 
find companions or make them ; the Bible knows nothing of 
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solitary religion." He never forgot these words and ful- 
filled them to the letter, for he both found and made com- 
panions: he found them in a little association which his 
brother Charles had formed, and who were only too happy 
to place themselves under the direction of the clever and 
rising Fellow of Lincoln. His name and reputation brought 
honour and increase of numbers, but caused no diminution 
of the hostility which had set in against the f holy dub.' This 
enmity is common, yet was never more misplaced. The 
associated members, about fifteen, read divinity together^ 
visited regularly the prisoners and the sick, communicated 
once a-week, and fasted Wednesdays and Fridays ; they also 
drew up a scheme of self-examination, to assist themselves, 
by means of prayer and meditation, in attaining simplicity 
and the love of God. Religion is defined in this scheme .to 
be a recovery of the image of God. 

A course so systematic and so marked, under the di- 
rection of a man of unquestioned ability, attracted the atten- 
tion of the whole university; the younger members only 
smiled, the elder shook their heads ominously. John Wes- 
ley, with filial piety, wrote to his father for advice; the old 
man highly approved of their conduct : recalling to his mind 
the heartfelt satisfactions of his own youthful exertions in the 
same field, he wrote as a sensible man and a good Church- 
man, — *< Walk as prudently as you can, though not fearfully, 
and my heart and prayers are with you. Your first regular 
step is to consult him (if any such there be) who has a 
jurisdiction over the prisoners, and the next is to obtain the 
direction and approbation of your bishop." The bishop 
gave his sanction to so much of the plan as was submitted 
to him. John Wesley's views of strictness received a con- 
siderable increase from an acquaintance which he now formed 
with William Law, author of the '< Serious Call," and the 
treatise on <* Christian Perfection." This powerful writer 
ended like Tertullian, finding his Montanus in Jacob Beh- 
men. However, Law spoke to Wesley very reasonably ; to 
objections against his standard as too high, he answered,—- 
<< We shall do well to aim at the highest degrees of per- 
fection, if we may thereby at the least attain to mediocrity." 
He counsels well against dejection, — "I pray you always 
mind your own work, and go on with cheerftilness, and God, 
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you may depend upon it, will take care of His. Besides, sir, I 
perceive that you would fain convert the world, but you 
must wait God's own time. Nay, if, after all, He is pleased 
to use you only as a hewer of wood and a drawer of water, 
you should submit ; yea, you should be thankful to Him that 
He has honoured you so far." On another occasion Law said 
to him, — '' Sir, you are troubled because you do not under- 
stand how God is dealing with you. Perhaps if you did, it 
would not so well answer His design. He is teaching you to 
trust Him farther than you can see Him." * 

These visits to Law, who resided near London, were per- 
formed on foot, in order that he might save the more money 
for the poor. Habit reconciles to privations, and makes 
hardships easy, but the constitution feels and ^resents the 
strain ; where no positive rules impose restraint, acts of 
mortification may be carried to a mischievous extent This 
little society afforded a painful example. Morgan, a most 
amiable man, and one of the prime movers in it, became 
consumptive past recovery, and Wesley himself spat blood. 
All out, and some in the association, felt that things were 
going too far: from twenty-seven, progressive defection 
thinned their numbers down to five ; yet John Wesley did 
not despair, and he gave a remarkable proof, on the wisdom 
and justice of which difierent opinions may be entertained. 

His father's health was giving way rapidly ; he had re- 
signed the living of Wroote in favour of a son-in-law, and 
possessed influence sufficient to secure the succession to his 
son John, if he would come and be with him to his death, 
which, in all human probability, could not be long delayed. 
The proposal was made and earnestly pressed ; the benefit to 
the family by the succession was great : besides other advan- 
tages, it secured a home to his mother. The spiritual interests 
of the parish were no less deeply involved in the decision, for 
of the probable successor, if his son did not take the living, 
the father wrote, — " The prospect of that mighty Nimrod's 
coming hither shocks my soul, and is in a fair way of 
bringing down my grey hairs with borrow to the grave." 
John Wesley returned a refusal, and no argument, per- 
suasion, or entreaty, could induce him to change his reso- 

* Dr. ^oathey's Life, toL i. p. 52. 
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lution. "If I leave Oxford," he said, "all will go back; 
and, which is worse for me, I shall go back. The moral 
atmosphere I breathe in this place is necessary to my exist- 
ence. I should be stifled in the fens of Lincolnshire ; that 
gross living, too, would be the death of me. Besides, I am not 
equal to the charge of two thousand souls — I should sink 
under the burden ; but, to satisfy you, I will submit the mat- 
ter to the bishop." He did so ; and the bishop said that he 
was not obliged to quit his present situation to undertake the 
cure of a parish. John Wesley was satisfied that he had 
done all that could be required of him ; his father considered 
his reasons shallow and sophistical. The son's mistake 
seems to have been this, that he tried the question in a 
wrong court. Here was an appeal to his heart, and he com- 
mitted the judgment to his head. The bishop's answer must 
be confined to the abstract proposition put before hinr, — " Is 
a fellow of a college bound to take the charge of a parish ? " 
Had John Wesley said, — " My father is old, his health is 
idling, he has written to beg me to come and help him, and 
in his place be as a father to my family, and his people; 
shall I go ? " it would surprise me much to hear that any 
bishop replied other than *' Go, by all means." The event 
was different from what he had anticipated ; his father died 
in a few months, and shortly afterwards he left his beloved 
Oxford, to which he returned only as an occasional visitor. 
As for the two thousand souls, at the bare prospect of the 
charge of whom hb soul fainted, these were but very few 
compared with tbe multitudes over whom his spiritual empire 
ultimately extended. 

The colony in Georgia, the last which the English esta- 
blished in North America, had been projected by men of 
enlai^ed benevolence, as a means of providing for the em- 
ployment and weilbeing of those who were poor and dis- 
tressed at home. The trustees were religious men, and 
accordingly considered provision for the religious instruction 
of the colonists and conversion of the aborigines as an indis- 
pensable requisite. They looked about them for honest, hard- 
working, conscientious men, and thought that they had dis- 
covered the very persons they sought in Wesley and his friends. 
But this, like the former proposal, niet at first with a posi- 
tive refusal: being pressed^ John Wesley spoke of the grief 
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which his acceptance of the offer would give his mother. 
He little knew her if he thought this ; he gave a qualified 
acceptance, subject to his mother's approval. Her reply, 
when the subject was named, was worthy of her, — << Had I 
twenty sons I should rejoice that they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them more.*' How fotal soever the 
inroads which Epworth might have made on his ideas of 
strictness, a sea voyage had no such prejudicial effects ; the 
whole day was devoted by himself and his companions to 
prayer, study, catechising children, and teaching and ex- 
horting the adults : it had been difficult to carry out good 
intentions better. The weather was boisterous, and the ship 
in its passage encountered a dangerous storm ; while it lasted 
John Wesley was uneasy and depressed, he experienced 
what the Psalmist felt and described, — *<My heart is dis- 
quieted within me, and the fear of death has fallen upon me." 
These are natural emotions, in which, in the garden of Geth- 
semane. He participated, << who was in all points made like unto 
us, sin only excepted." Surely they do not necessarily ai^ue 
an unsafe condition of the soul ? yet, thence, Wesley drew the 
disheartening inference that he had no faith. The cheerful 
serenity of a company of Moravians, his fellow-passengersy 
strengthened this Impression ; the servile offices, which none 
of the English would perform for the other passengers, they 
undertook, and would receive no recompense, saying it was 
good for their proud hearts, and their Saviour bad done 
more for them : no injury could move their meekness ; if they 
were struck or thrown down they made no complaint, nor 
suffered the slightest indication of resentment to escape them. 
During one of their hymns a tremendous sea broke over and 
threatened to sink the ship ; appalling shrieks rent the air ; 
in the lull, the full deep-toned voices of the Moravians rose 
sweetly and solemnly, without the slightest perceptible tre- 
mour. Wesley afterwards asked one of them, whether he 
was not afraid at that time ; he replied, " I thank God, no.'* 
He was then asked if the women and children were not 
afraid ; his answer was, << No, our women and children are 
not afraid to die.*' From that time Wesley regarded with 
great interest the tenets of this singular people. 

A good beginning is half the battle. John Wesley did 
not make a good beginning in Georgia. He had had a hint 
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given him before he embarked by Dr. Burton, one of the 
trustees, not to be too severe, to consider his parishioners as 
babes and feed them with milk : of the excellence of his in- 
tentions there cannot be a doubt, but the milk he gave had 
turned sour. Baptism by immersion was an ancient prac- 
tice, which the Rubric of our Church sanctions without 
enjoining. Wesley made immersion imperative. The ques- 
tion whether persons who had not been baptized accoriding 
to the rites of the Catholic Church should be rebaptized, had 
long been settled oh the most charitable presumption, that 
the manner in which, not the person by Whom, the sacrament 
had been administered, was the essential thing. John Wesley 
reopened the question by refusing to receive as communi- 
cants Nonconformists, unless rebaptized; and upon non- 
compliance with this condition rejected one of the most pious 
men of the colony, who earnestly desired to become ar com- 
municant. These and such-like singularities impeded and 
placed in an odious light all his efforts for good. His ser- 
mons were complained of as too pointed — a common censure 
of faithful preaching ; exception was taken to a change much 
for the better, the division of the public services ; he had 
morning prayers at an early hour, and reserved the Com- 
munion Office with a sermon for a separate service at eleven. 
When John Wesley entered Georgia, the greatest expectations 
were raised; at his departure, the predominant feeling was 
satisfaction, though many deeply regretted a step which 
they saw was unavoidable. 

The cause of his leaving leads me into subjects of a deli- 
cate nature, to be handled as I best can. Oglethorpe, the 
governor, was a personal friend of the Wesleys, and on that 
account, as well as for the sake of the colon}*, vexed and 
annoyed at the unsatisfactory state of things, a man of the 
world, he devised an expedient creditable to his ingenuity, — 
he endeavoured to soften the stem spirit of asceticism by the 
infusion of a tenderer passion. Sophia Causton, niece of the 
chief magistrate at Savannah, nothing loath, undertook the 
arduous task. She is described as a woman of fine person, 
polished manners, and a cultivated mind. She was intro- 
duced to him as one suffering under a wounded spirit, and 
inquiring after the way of eternal life. The acquaintance 
ripened, and she became his pupil, like another H61oisa. She 
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dressed always in white, with the utmost slmpUctty, to please 
his taste ; and on one occasion, when a bilious attack follow- 
ing sharp on a solitary deviation from his accustomed absti- 
nence confined him to his bed, she attended him night and day 
with incessant and sincere solicitude. Every thing progressed 
well, when Miss Causton requiring a little relaxation, went to 
another part of the colony, and there resumed, among her 
old friends, the more cheerful life to which she had been 
accustomed. John Wesley soon followed her, and found her, 
he said, scarce the shadow of her former self; he lectured, 
she pouted, and a lovers' quarrel followed, ending as lovers' 
quarrels ought to do, in the renewal of love. They returned 
to the Savannah at the close of October. 1 once read a 
pamphlet on the virtues of a crust of bread; but this is 
nothing compared with the wonder-working efiects of early 
suppers. " In the beginning of December," he writes, " I 
advised Miss Sophy to sup earlier, and not immediately before 
she went to bed ; she did so, and on this circumstance what 
an inconceivable train of consequences depend, — not only all 
the colour of remaining life for her, but perhaps my hap- 
piness too." 

His colleagues were not the best pleased with this tender 
intimacy ; they saw, or thought they saw, through the 
scheme ; and one of them, Delamotte, asked him the straight- 
forward question, whether he meant to marry her. He 
could not bring himself to own that he did, and his heart 
would not let him say that he did not ; so he made no de- 
cisive answer. But — " went and explained himself to Miss 
Causton?" — not so fast, gentle reader; he went and con- 
sulted the Moravian bishop, who replied thus:—- "Mar- 
riage is not unlawful. Whether it is expedient for you at this 
time, and whether the lady is a proper wife for you, ought 
to be maturely considered." This oracular response, like 
most oracles, left him where it found him ; but he made sure 
that he was now on the right road, so he propounded the 
matter to the elders of the Moravian Church. When he- 
went to learn their determination, he found Delamotte sitting 
with the elders in full conclave assembled. The bishop 
asked him whether he would abide by their decision. Wesley 
replied that he would. " Then," said the bishop, " we advise 
you to proceed no further in this business." From that 
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time Wesley gave the lady up, and carefully, avoided her 
society. 

Had Miss Causton, who for the time felt deeply this un- 
looked-for desertion, fretted herself to death, she would have 
been enabrined in his memory as a canonised saint ; but she 
had more wit than to do any thing so foolish. Within three 
months she got over the disappointment, married a colonist 
named Williamson, and relinquishing the austerities which, 
while under Wesley's influence, she had practised, pursued a 
life more congenial to her inclinations. In this John Wesley 
discovered abundant proof of dissimulation, which, forgetting 
the abruptness with which he had discontinued his attentions, 
and the pain he had given, he thought it incumbent upon 
him, in the execution of his office, to visit with the censures 
of the Church. Accordingly one Sunday, after the Com- 
munion, he spoke to her of some things which he thought 
reprehensible in her conduct. The rebuke was not taken in 
very good part. On the next celebration he repelled her 
from the Communion. When required to give his reasons, 
he gave them in writing to Mrs. Williamson, reminding her 
that his rule was to require the names of intended communi- 
cants to be signified to the curate some time in the day before, 
as the Rubric directed, which she had not done ; intimating 
that she was of the number of those who had done wrong to 
their neighbour by wortl or deed, whom it was the duty of 
the curate to advertise not to presume to come to the Lord's 
Table till they had openly declared themselves to have truly 
repented. " If you offer yourself," he ended, " at the Lord's 
Table on Sunday I will advertise you (as I have done more 
than once) wherein you have done wrong, and when you 
have openly declared yourself to have truly repented I will 
administer to you the mysteries of God." Of the nature and 
extent of Mrs. Williamson's wrong doing or saying we cannot 
speak, because wc know nothing ; but this we do know, that 
John Wesley was no proper judge of the question. It is 
just possible — the best of men are not exempt from imper- 
fections — that mortified self-love may have imparted a 
deeper tinge to the colours in which the offence presented 
itself to his mind ; it may be that himself unconsciously in- 
vented the crime which he punished. This extraordinary 
proceeding set the whole colony in a flame. Cited to appear 
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ia the civil courts oh a charge of defamation, he very pro- 
perly demurred to the jurisdiction of the state, and stood 
upon his function ; but the door of usefulness was completely 
closed upon him, and he did the only thing which remained 
for him to do — set sail for England. 

During his voyage home his mind was much disturbed 
and depressed ;' what he had just gone through was sufficient 
to produce this effect, but explanations, which would have 
satisfied any one else, did not satisfy him. The idea con- 
tinually haunted him that he had no faith ; that was the key 
to the whole matter: the Moravians had convinced him of 
this unwelcome truth, and at that time they were infallible, 
though he afterwards changed his mind about them. He now 
reviewed the progress of his own religious life, his inmost 
thoughts, the impressions which reading had made upon him. 
" For many years,** he writes, " I have been tossed about 
by various winds of doctrine. I asked long ago, * What must 
I do to be saved ? * The Scriptures answered. Keep the Com- 
mandments, believe, hope, love.*' A plain, simple rule, on 
which thousands have staked their salvation, and done wisely. 
From Scripture he went to "the Lutheran and Calvinist 
authors, who magnified faith to such an amazing size that it 
hid all the rest of the commandments. The English writers, 
such as Bishop Beveridge, Bishop Taylor, and Mr. Nelson/' 
he goes on to say, "a little relieved me fix)m those well- 
meaning wrong-headed Germans, only when they interpreted 
Scripture in different ways I was often much at a loss ; and 
there was one thing much insisted on in Scripture, the unity 
of the Church, which none of them, I thought, clearly ex- 
plained. But it was not long before Providence brought me 
to those who shewed me a sure rule of interpreting Scripture, 
consensus veterum^ quod ah omnihusy quod ^ique, quod 
semper creditumJ* He began now to get too far the other 
way, '* making antiquity « co-ordinate instead of a subordi- 
nate rule with Scripture." He went to work hard at Church 
history ; but while he was poring over the records of councils, 
and puzzling himself with their decrees, by a happy chance 
the writers of the Mystical School fell in his way; these 
fascinated him — they gave him an entirely new view of 
religion, nothing like any he had before. After this ecstasy 
it is discouraging to read that the time came, and that not 
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long after, when he looked back on this joyous season as the 
yery worst delusion into which he had fallen. " My present 
sense is this, all the other enemies of Christianity are triflers ; 
the Mystics are the most dangerous, they stab it in the 
vitals." 

He landed at Deal the beginning of February, 1738, 
with this confession on his lips, — <* It is now two years and 
almost four months since I left my native country, in order 
to teach the Georgian Christians the nature of Christianity. 
But what have I learnt in the mean time ? Why, what I the 
least of all expected, — that I, who went to America to convert 
others, was never myself converted to God." He then pro- 
ceeded to reckon up all he knew, his learning, ancient and 
modern ; — in Georgia, in order to converse with strangers of 
his parishioners, he had acquired a knowledge of the Spanish, 
Italian, and German languages — all he had done, his 
labours and almsgivings ; all he had suffered, his trials and 
afflictions, exposures to the heat by day and cold by night, 
his wearisome and painful watchings. " But does all this,'' 
he asks, ''make me acceptable with God? Does all I ever 
did or can know, say, give, do, or suiTer, justify me in His 
sight?" Certainly not; and where he got the notion that 
any works could justify him I cannot imagine. He did not 
find it in the sermons of his father, nor gather it from the 
counsels of his mother ; it is not the teaching of the Church 
of England, it is not the teaching of the Church of Rome, 
nor of the Greek Church, nor of any that I know of in which 
the doctrine of the atonement is received as an article of its 
creed. "If it be said," he continued, "that I have faith, I 
answer. So have the devils a sort of faith, but still they are 
strangers to the covenant of promise. The faith I want is a 
sure trust and confidence in God, that through the merits of 
Christ my sins are forgiven and I reconciled to the favour 
of God. I want that faith which none can have without 
knowing that he hath it (though many imagine they have 
it who have it not), for whosoever hath it is freed from 
sin ; the whole body of sin is destroyed in him : he is freed 
from fear, having peace with God through Christ, and re- 
joicing in hope of the glory of God. And he is freed from 
doubt, having the love of God shed abroad in his heart, 
through the Holy Ghost which is given unto him, which 
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Spirit itself beareth witness with his spirit that he is a child 
of God."* Herein is contained the sum of the doctrines 
which John Wesley set forth, justification byfaith, assurance^ 
and perfection. 

A day or two after he arrived in London he renewed his 
acquaintance with the Moravians, a party of whom he met at 
the house of a Dutch merchant ; of these Peter Boehler won 
his heart : he took him with him to Oxford, where, of that 
society over which he had so anxiously watched, a single 
member only remained. The Moravian discoursed on the 
way of salvation. John Wesley listened attentively, but 
understood little or nothing of what he said. Peter Boehler's 
doctrines would not bear the test of reason, and the Oxford 
scholar was not yet prepared to dethrone reason at the bid- 
ding of a teacher who cried, " Mi frater, mi frater, exco- 
quenda estiva tua philosophia, — My brother, my brother 
you must get rid of this your philosophy I " They met fre- 
quently. The Moravian must have been no ordinary man, 
for Wesley was quite subdued, became as a little child before 
him, and in a child-like confidence opened to him all his 
doubts and fears. " I must leave ofi* preaching/' he said, 
despondingly ; " for how can I preach to others who have not 
faith myself?" "By no means," replied Boehler. "But 
what can I preach ? " " Preach faith till you have it, and 
then, because you have it, you will preach faith." 

John Wesley had often felt, which is not uncommon, a 
disinclination to speak on religious subjects ; to conquer this, 
as he considered sinful cowardice, he made a resolution, and 
wrote it out in the shape of a covenant with himself, to use 
absolute openness and unreserve towards all whom he should 
converse with. The deep gloom which had settled upon him 
is observable in this covenant. He makes a crime of cheer- 
fulness; will not indulge himself in laughter — no, not for a 
moment. In strange contrast this to the wild, reckless, bois- 
terous spirit of the times. Whenever he alighted at an inn, 
the hostess who came forward to greet him, in return for her 
courteous salutation, received a word of advice. The cham- 
bermaid, waiter, hostler, and boots, in turn came in for their 
share of an appropriate admonition. To act in this manner 

* Southey's Life, vol. i. p. 114. 
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is not a precept of obligation ; but it is certain that much 
good has been often done in this way, and at a period when 
the care of the soul was so little regarded the benefit must 
have been greater. A stranger hearing John Wesley address 
the hostler followed him into the house, and said, " I believe 
you are a good man, and I come to tell you a little of my 
life," The tears were in his eyes all the while he spoke, and 
the traveller had good hope that not a word of his advice 
would be lost. A man, who sat with his hat on while Mr. 
Wesley said grace, changed countenance at his discourse 
during dinner, stole it off his head, and, laying it down be- 
hind him, said all that he had been saying was true, but he 
had been a grievous sinner, and not considered it as he ought ; 
now, with God's help, he would turn to Him in earnest. 

In his earlier days, while John Wesley was at Oxford — 
William Law had been his confidential friend and counsellor 
— he had thought nothing of walking all the way from 
Oxford to London to see the revered author of '< Christian 
Perfection." Now it does not appear that Wesley ever went 
near him, but he talked him and his principles over with 
Boehler, and the consequence was a letter, which John 
Wesley addressed to his former instructor and guide ; in it 
he communicated the alteration which had taken place in his 
views of religion, gave Law to understand that his theory was 
quite untenable ; rebuked him sharply for having shunned to 
declare to him the whole counsel of God; warned him, on the 
authority of Peter Boehler, whom he called a man of God, 
and whom he knew, he said, to have the Spirit of God, that 
his state was a very dangerous one ; and concluded by asking 
him, " Whether his extreme roughness, and morose and sour 
^ behaviour, could possibly be the fruit of a living faith in 
Christ?" Law wrote a most temperate and Christian-like 
reply, which the reader may find at length in Dr. Southey.* 
I shall give one sentence, in which the master notices the cen- 
sure which the once loving disciple passed on his bad temper : 
— " Your last paragraph, concerning my sour, rough be- 
haviour, I leave in its full force ; whatever you can say of me 
of that kind, without hurting yourself, will be always well 
received by me." 

* Southey's Life, vol. i p. 138. 
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By repeated conversations with Boehler, tested by Scripture, 
John Wesley had brought himself to believe in and expect, 
without comprehending^ instantaneous conversion. May 24th, 
1738, is a memorable epoch in the history of Methodism ; 
upon that day John Wesley sensibly received the grace of 
conversion, which, notwithstanding every channel had been 
open, and the light of the Gospel had had free course to his 
heart, even from his tenderest years, had never before reached 
him. << I think that it was about five in the morning," he 
writes, " that I opened my Testament on these words, * There 
are given to us exceeding great and precious promises, that 
by these ye might be partakers of the Divine nature/ Just 
as I went out I opened it again on these words, * Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God.* In the afternoon I was 
asked to go to St. PauFs ; the anthem was * Out of the deep 
have I called unto thee, O Lord ; Lord hear my voice. O 
let thine ears consider well the voice of niy complaint. If 
thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
O Lord, who may abide it ? But there is mercy with thee. 
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therefore thou shalt be feared. O Israel, trast in the Lord ; 
for with the Lord there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous 
redemption, and He shall redeem Israel from all bis sins.' In 
the evening I went very unwillingly to a society in Alders- 
gate Street, where one was reading Luther's preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, while 
he was describing the change which God works in the heart 
through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I 
felt I did trust in Christ alone for salvation, and an assurance 
was given me that He had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the * law of sin and death.' I began to pray 
with all my might for those who had in a more especial 
manner despitefully used me and persecuted me. 1 then 
testified openly to all there what I now first felt in my heart ; 
but it was not long before the enemy suggested. This cannot 
be faith, for where is thy joy ? '' * He returned home, and 
was bufieted with temptations ; he cried out, and they fled 
away. They returned again and again. " I as often lifted 
up my eyes," he says, " and He sent me help from His holy 
place. And herein I found the difference between this and 
my former state chiefly consisted. I was striving, yea fight- 
ing, with all my might under the law as well as under grace ; 
but then I was sometimes, if not often, conquered, now I was 
always conqueror." 

We will leave John Wesley for a moment, to take a cur- 
sory glance at the state of religion in the country at this period. 
The reproach of ignorance and incapacity does not rest upon 
the Church of England in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; she numbered among her sons many prelates, and others, 
of sterling ability and profound learning. The names of But- 
ler, Hurd, Lowth, Newton, Sherlock, Potter, Wilson, and 
last, not least, Warburton, would be an ample refutation to 
such a charge. But it must be confessed that, with rare excep- 
tions — the rector of Epworth, for instance — the fervours of the 
faith were gone, had died out ; the Establishment was the cul- 
minating point, the apex of the ecclesiastical pyramid. The 
public services were, for the most part, performed with de- 
corum and decency, the Liturgy never better read, nor 
sermons preached more philosophical and argumentative. 

* Watson's Life. 
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The principles of morality were logically defined and clearly 
and beautifally demonstrated, step by step, with the pre- 
cision and accuracy of Euclid's " Elements/' and with about 
the same effect, as if the luminous propositions of that in- 
structive writer had been delivered from the pulpit. Few 
thought on revealed religion ; the majority of those who did, 
considered it only to doubt, cavil, dispute, and disbelieve, 
but, by the generality, this mischief was avoided — the subject 
never entered their minds at all. Amidst this stagnation the 
form of religion remained ; the churches were open for prayer 
on week-days ; the Sacrament was frequently administered ; 
fasts were kept. Lent especially; festivals duly commemo- 
rated ; — ^the form remained, but the power was wanting. Yet 
this might have been supplied, and had the present movef- 
ment set in as vigorously then as it has now, power would 
have been supplied. The first difficulties over, there had 
been less to contend against, for traditionary recollec- 
tions and usages, which have since been obliterated, would 
have come in aid of the existing forms, and the action being 
manifestly confined within the Church, even the semblance 
of a schism would have been avoided. No man was more 
alive to the evils of the Church of his day than Bishop War- 
burton. But he wrote to the learned, and even to them in a 
tone of conscious superiority, calculated more to extort ad- 
miration than to carry conviction — to make enemies to the 
man rather than converts to the principles. In a better 
spirit were conceived his regrets for Dr. Middleton, author 
of the " Free Inquiry into the Miraculous Powers of the 
Church,'* a work which gave a colour of authority to the 
prevalent scepticism of the age. ** Had he had, I will not 
say piety, but greatness of mind enough, not to suffer the 
pretended injuries of some Churchmen to prejudice him 
against religion, I should love him living, and honour his 
memory when dead. But, good God ! that man, for the 
discourtesies done him by his miserable fellow-creatures, 
should be content to divest himself of the true viaticum, the 
comfort, the solace, the asylum from all the evils of human 
life, is perfectly astonishing I"* 

To return to John Wesley. It was not in his nature to 

* Warburton's Letters to Hard, p. 55. 
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1)6 inactive — wherever he was he must be up and doing. On 
the second day, which was Sunday, after he reached Lon- 
-don, he preached, and he never let a Sunday pass that he did 
not make himself heard in some pulpit ; but it was usually in 
a strange church, to a different congregation. Necessity, 
aot choice, made him a wanderer. Wherever he went, one 
sermon generally proved sufficient ; leave-taking was accom- 
panied by a polite intimation that his 'assistance would not 
be required again. Thus, even before his supposed conver- 
sion, his doctrines were not liked by the clergy, and they 
were still less acceptable afterwards. Possibly Wesley's 
teaching might not have elicited such decided marks of dis- 
approval had it not been that he was regarded as the associate 
and colleague of Whitefield, that fiery orator, who, just then 
in the zenith of his popularity, scared the town. 

Shortly after the eventful 24th of May, John Wesley set 
out for Germany, to visit Count Zinzendorf, the patron and 
head of the Moravian community. The count and his guest 
did not assimilate i Wesley could defer to the superiority of 
talent, but not of rank ; and the nobleman, by his manner, 
shewed that he stood upon his quality. The most sensible 
men do not reason so well in their own hearts 'as they do on 
paper or in conversation. There was no ground for the 
change, the conclusion could not have been made out in 
black and white ; still, after Wesley's return from Germany, 
his feeling towards the Moravians was not the same — ^he did 
not like them so much as he had liked them. 

He arrived in London in the autumn of 1738, and, wher- 
ever he found or could make an ospportunity, with all the ear- 
nestness of heartfelt conviction set forth his peculiar doctrines, 
in churches, rooms, houses, prisons — no place came amiss to 
him, wherever he could speak or be heard. In Newgate he 
tested his principles experimentally on certain condemned 
criminals. From the hearts of these poor men, whence even 
hope had fled, he expelled the demon of despair, and gave 
them angel comforters, peace and joy in believing. '" It was 
the most glorious instance,"|( says Wesley, "I ever saw, of 
faith triumphing over sin and death." One of the sufferers 
was asked how he felt, a few minutes only before the point 
of death, and he calmly said, '< I feel a peace which I could 
aot have believed to have been possible, and I know it is the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding." The power 
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of kindness in controlling insanity is now generally acknow- 
ledged, and in our asylums for these afflicted persons con^ 
stantly acted upon ; cruelty, instead of kindness, was the rule 
later than Wesley's time. In one of the workhouses which he 
visited he saw a young woman in a paroxysm ; John Wesley 
could not for one moment be an inactive spectator of human 
suffering. He went to the poor distracted creature, who was 
crying and shrieking; his affectionate manner, sweet smile, 
and soothing voice, produced an immediate effect. The 
instant that he began she was still, and while he encouraged 
her to seek relief in prayer, saying, " Jesus of Nazareth is 
able and willing to deliver you," the tears ran down her 
cheeks. "Ohl where is faith upon earth?" he exclaims, 
when he relates this anecdote, — " why are these poor wretches 
left under the open bondage of Satan? Jesus, Master! 
give thou medicine to heal their sickness, and deliver those 
who are now also vexed with unclean spirits I"* 

The novel doctrines which Wesley proclaimed, and tl>e 
wonderful works which he had the credit, and which he be- 
lieved himself, to have performed, naturally attracted public 
attention, and became the theme of general conversation. 
But the Church authorities, with a prudence and wisdom 
much to their praise, took no active steps against the new 
teacher, but contented themselves to the last, when Wesley's 
proceedings had become most irregular, with negative acts. 
The pulpits were closed against him — we read of no cita- 
tions into the ecclesiastical cpurts. The bishops did not pur- 
sue Wesley; he, of his own accord, sought them, and the 
conferences, as related by Doctor Southey, raise these pre- 
lates greatly in out estimation. John Wesley's conversion 
did not work an immediate change in his opinions on rebap- 
tizing. Upon his principles, indeed, that sacrament was vir- 
tually annulled ; still, for all that, he held his own notions 
fast, and would not let them go. In an interview with Doc- 
tor Gibson, bishop of London, Wesley said. That if any per- 
son dissatisfied with lay baptism should desire episcopal, he 
should think it his duty to administer it. The bishop said 
that he was against it himselt^ and the interview ended with 
the bishop's telling him that he might have free access to him 
at all times. About this time that " great and good man>" 

* Wesley's Journal. 
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as Mr. Wesley justly called Archbishop Potter, gave him an 
advice, for which he acknowledged many years afterwards 
tliat he ever since had occasion to bless God. " If you de- 
sire to be extensively useful, do not spend your time and 
strength in contending for or against such things as are 
of a disputable nature, but in testifying against open, noto- 
rious vice, and in promoting real, essential holiness." * 

Though, as I have remarked, the forbearance of the 
Church towards John Wesley is highly to be commended, 
still closing the pulpits against him was, as far as intention 
went, equivalent to the supprei^sion of his opinions. He was 
in a strait ; either his doctrine must perish, or he must in- 
fringe the rules of church order. He adopted the latter 
alternative, and whatever force there may have been in them, 
these were his reasons : — ^That the commission which he re- 
ceived at his ordination to preach the Gospel was general, 
and could not be cancelled by particular limitations. That 
the doctrines which he maintained, beginning from justifica- 
tion by faithy were, he was firmly convinced, the true doc- 
trines of the Church of England, indeed, the fundamental, 
clearly laid down in her prayers, articles, and homilies. He 
looked around him, and, wherever he turned, ignorance and 
vice in the grossest forms met his eyes. He knew that the 
Church possessed the truth ; on no other supposition could 
he as an honest man — and John Wesley was honest to the 
backbone — continue within her pale : but the truth did not 
reach, much less penetrate, leaven, and reform, the demoral- 
ised mass. * God has given me, he said, power to speak to 
the hearts of this people ; He has attested my mission by 
»igns and wonders. Will the plea that I feared to commit an 
irregularity clear me in the sight of my Maker and Judge for 
leaving thousands to perish, whose souls I might have become 
the unworth}' instrument of rescuing from eternal death ? See- 
ing what I do see, and knowing what I do know, can I hesitate 
a moment as to the course which I ought to pursue ? * So we 
may suppose Wesley to have argued the matter with himself. 
Bu& he did hesitate, and it was with extreme reluctance, 
under the pressure of, as he thought, stem necessity, that he 
adopted the course which he pursued through life, of open- 
air preaching. From the Sermon on the Mount downwards 

* Sottthey's Life, vol. i. p. 190. 
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there is venerable authority for field-preaching. It wa»- 
common in the Catholic Church before, and not unusual in 
the Roman Catholic Church since, the Reformation. The 
Kirk of Scotland, if I recollect right, occasionally resorts to 
it ; and, perhaps, the preaching at Paul's Cross may serve 
as a precedent in the Church of England. If any practice 
can be reckoned among things indifferent this surely may, to 
be used or not, as circumstances may recommend or dissuade. 

Wesley's first essay was at Bristol, to the colliers of 
Kingswood : Whitefield had been there before him, and set 
the example. The way in which the fact is entered in his* 
Journal shews that he felt his dignity hurt by the step. " At 
four in the afternoon," Monday, April 2d, 1739, "I sub- 
mitted to be more vile, and proclaimed in the highways the 
glad tidings of salvation, speaking from a little eminence in a 
ground adjoining to the city, to about three thousand people. 
The Scripture on which I spoke was this (is it possible any 
one should be ignorant that it is fulfilled in every true 
minister of Christ ?), — * The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,, 
because He hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the 
poor. He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind ; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.' " It must have been a touch- 
ing spectacle to hav« seen these rude, rough colliers, whom 
the citizens even at daylight feared singly to encounter, issu- 
ing, as it were, from the bowels of the earth, in their mining 
dresses, and with their labour-soiled hands, gathered so still 
and quiet round the preacher, whose robes bespoke a minister 
of the Church — that Church which had not so much for^ 
gotten as never known them. Whitefield was an admirable 
speaker, but there was a great deal of mannerism about him, 
which seemed, yet was not, for he was thoroughly sincere, 
stage trick. There was nothing of this kind to be observed 
in John Wesley ; his tones and words, simple, earnest, con- 
vincing, sank into the heart, and were vividly present to the 
recollection, long after the most brilliant strains of oratory 
had been utterly forgotten. 

1 have room for only one more example. On Saturday^ 
June 5th, 1742, on his way back firom Newcastle, John Wes- 
ley came to Epworth, after an absence of seven years : he had 
passed through strange scenes ; marvellous events had beea 
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crowded into the intervening time ; a great change had been 
made in him ; but the interval was hardly long enough to 
work much alteration in the appearance of his native place : 
country towns for generations wear on, and look just the 
same. His eyes took in at a glance, and his thoughts re- 
turned to the old familiar scenes. But the rector of £p- 
worth's son, the great Oxford scholar and the itinerant 
preacher, were in the estimation of the world very different 
persons ; John Wesley gave his townsmen credit for drawing 
the distinction. So, not knowing whether there were any left 
who would not be ashamed of his acquaintance, instead of 
going straight to the house of one of his former friends, he 
went to an inn. Here an old servant of the family recog- 
nised him, and of course it was not long before the whole 
town knew of his coming. The next morning, a little before 
the service began, he went to the curate and offered to assist 
him, by preaching or reading prayers; his services were 
declined. However, a report was spread that Mr. John 
Wesley was to preach in the afternoon. The church was 
crowded ; and those seldom church-goers, whom curiosity 
had attracted, met their deserts, when with lengthened coun- 
tenances they saw the curate in the pulpit. The exigency of 
the occasion had suspended the sermon cycle. The text 
was, " Quench not the Spirit ;" the application, the evils of 
enthusiasm, in which the character of an enthusiast was 
powerfully drawn from a living and present model. Of the 
congregation, some it must be feared fidgeted a good deal, and 
some slept ; but if one could have been singled out as motion- 
less and attentive, he merited the praise at whom the sermon 
was pointed. After the sermon, John Taylor, the old ser- 
vant of the family I suppose, stood in the churchyard, and 
gave notice as the people were coming out, " Mr. Wesley, not 
being permitted to preach in the church, designs to preach 
here at six o'clock." Six o'clock came, and with it almost 
every man, woman, and child in Epworth. A burial ground 
is a sacred spot — reverence belongs to the sepulchres of the 
dead. Did the scene which Epworth churchyard presented 
tend to impair that feeling? I think not. Three genera- 
tions — youth, manhood, age — stood on the resting-place of 
a fourth, to hear that word of God which plucks from death 
its sting, and spoils the grave of its victory. The preacher 
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felt the awe which the sight inspired ; he chose a position 
whence to address the people, which appealed as powerfully 
to their hearts as to his own. He stood near the east end of 
the church, by the altar's hallowed bound, upon his father's 
tomb. The thought of deceased parents is a solemn thing to 
those in man's estate, even if we have lost them in childhood 
or early youth, but more so if they have companied with us 
to and beyond the appointed term of man s existence — years 
three-score and ten ; and if, unhappily, a difference of opinion, 
as about the succession to £p worth, has arisen, when the aged 
pilgrim was preparing to take his rest, the feeling deepens in 
intensity, and self-reproach mingles with our sorrow. John 
Wesley preached from " The kingdom of heaven is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost." It is affecting to read the entry in his Journal for the 
following day, — '^ At eight in the evening I stood again on 
my father's tomb, as I did every evening this week, and cried 
aloud to the earnestly attentive congregation, < By grace are 
ye saved, through faith.' " The subjects which he selected 
were the familiar themes on which his father loved to dwell, 
and which recalled to their minds and to his the affectionate 
counsels of their aged pastor. 

On Sunday, June 13th, he closed his ministry. *< At six," 
lie writes, " I preached for the last time in Epworth church-^ 
yard — being to leave the town the next morning — to a vast 
multitude gathered together from all parts, on the beginning 
of our Lord's Sermon on the Mount. I continued among 
them for near three hours, and yet we scarce knew how to 
part. Ol.let none think his labour of love is lost, because 
the fruit does not immediately appear ! Near forty years did 
my father labour here, but he saw little fruit of all his labour. 
I took some .pains among this people too, and my strength 
also seemed spent in vain. But now the fruit appeared. 
There were scarce any in the town on whom my father or I 
had taken any pains formerly, but the seed sown so long 
since now sprung up, bringing forth repentance and remission 
of sins." 

« Full many a dreary, anxious hour, 
We watch our nets alone, 
In drenching spray, and driving shower. 
And hear the night-bird's moan. 
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At mom we look, and nought is there — 

Sad dawnj^f cheerless day ! 
Who then from pining and despair 

The sickening heart can stay ? 

There is a stay — and we are strong — 

Our Master is at hand. 
To cheer our solitary song, 

And guide us to the strand." — The Christian Year, 

On one of these evenings, Whitelamb, Wesley's brother- 
in-law, was present. It is interesting to read the impressions 
of an eye-witness who loved and admired, but could not agree 
with, him in his opinions. " Dear brother," he says in a 
letter, "I saw you at Epworth on Tuesday evening. Fain 
would I have spoken to you, but that I am quite at a loss how 
to address or to behave. Your way of thinking is so extra- 
ordinary, that your presence creates an awe, as if you were 
an inhabitant of another world. God grant you and your 
followers may always have entire liberty of conscience ; will 
you not allow others the same ? Indeed I cannot think as 
j^ou do, any more than I can help honouring and loving you. 
Dear sir, will you credit me ? I retain the highest veneration 
and affection for you. The sight of you moves me strangely ; 
I feel in a higher degree all that tenderness and yearning of 
bowels with which I am affected towards every branch of 
Mr. Wesley's family. I cannot refrain from tears when I 
reflect that this is the man who, at Oxford, was more than a 
father to me ; this is he whom I have there heard expound or 
dispute publicly, or preach at St. Mary's with such applause. 
And oh! that I should ever add, whom I have lately heard 
preach at Epworth. Dear sir, is it in my power to oblige j'ou 
in any way ? Glad I should be that you would make use of 
me. God open all our eyes, and lead us into truth, whatever 
it be."* Whitelamb after this proved his respect and regard 
for Wesley, by offering him his pulpit against the wishes of 
the clergy round. 

A movement thus extraordinary, under the guidance of so 
intrepid a leader, created a profound sensation. Every pen 
was in requisition, every pulpit sounded an alarm. The most 
phlegmatic were excited, and in denouncing enthusiasm men 
became enthusiastic. Among the champions of a *< reasonable 

* Southey's life, vol. i. p. 380. 
g2 
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service," whom the danger summoned to the field, was War* 
burton, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, of whom we have 
already spoken ; that man of giant intellect never struck a 
random blow — with him to grapple with an adversary and 
prostrate him in the dust were as one act. John Wesley in 
his hands suffered equally with his former antagonists. War- 
burton, in the second part of his " Doctrine of Grace,'' pierced 
the system through the person of its upholder. With the 
Journal in his hand, that scrupulously minute record of Wes- 
ley's mind and actions, he anatomised the man. No incon- 
sistency escaped his observation, no failing eluded his re- 
search. We rise from the perusal of this condensed treatise 
with the 'impression which the writer meant to produce, but 
with this conviction also, that had any other, however emi- 
nent in virtue, been forced to pass through a like ordeal, he 
would have come off no better. 

With all Warburton's caustic severity, I have my doubts^ 
whether he had not in his heart a latent sympathy with the ster- 
ling honesty of the Methodist developemeut. Certainly in one 
of his letters to Hurd he gives cold praise to Bishop Laving- 
ton's elaborate work against it. And in another letter, dated 
December 1758, I find this passage, — "One Mr. Jane, a 
student and tutor of Christ's Church (a man, as Dr. Nichols 
tells me, of whom I inquired, many years very respectable for 
his piety, learning, and great sequestration of himself), wrot& 
me an expostulatory letter in the very spirit of Methodism* 
You will not be surprised that I should give much offence to 
this rigid piety ; but you will never guess what he picked out 
to declare his abhorrence of. It was this passage in the De- 
dication, — " Those whom their profession has dedicated to- 
this service, experience has taught," &c. He is scandalised 
that a minister of Christ should be supposed busied in pushing 
his fortune but towards the Cross, or that he can desire to 
figure anywhere but in heaven. There were the marks of 
great candour and goodness throughout the letter, and it 
struck my fancy to try whether I could not soften and hu- 
manise a little this atrocious virtue, which I attempted to do 
in a very long answer.*** Hurd appends the following note, 
^' This copy does not appear among my papers. But the 
letter was written with wonderful softness and condescension,. 

* WavbvtOA's Letters, p. 276. 
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and had the effect proposed. The good man entertained 
ever after the greatest veneration for Doctor Warburton, and 
shewed it on all occasions when he was Bishop of Gloucester, 
by which time Mr. Jane had been preferred by his College 
to the rectory of Iron-Acton, in that diocese." 

Neither the Church nor the State instituted or sanctioned 
any severities against the new society ; still, for a considerable 
time popular persecution raged against the Methodists. They 
were stigmatised as Jacobites and Papists in the pay of the 
Pretender, or of the counsels of the Pope. Every craft which 
considered its interests touched by the morality and absti- 
nence inculcated by these earnest teachers, joined in the cry 
against them. The' stage, then a more powerful instrument 
than now for good or evil, diriected at them the shafts of ridi- 
cule. Mawworm, in the "Hypocrite," was meant to exhibit 
the ideal of Methodism. From the madness of the people 
Wesley stayed himself in the plenitude of his Apostolic com- 
mission, launching the thunders of Heaven against his im- 
placable adversaries. Sickness and death, in sudden and ter- 
rible forms, he declares in his Journal to have overtaken 
those who opposed, or mocked at, his message. There we 
find this entTY, April 2d, 1751, — "I preached at Darlaston, 
late a den of lions ; but most of the fiercest of them God has 
called away by a train of amazing strokes." And this, June 
9th, 1752, — "The minister of Todmorden was slowly re- 
covering from a violent fit of palsy, with which he was struck 
immediately after he had been preaching a virulent sermon 
against the Methodists." But, in time, the real good which 
Wesley efiected threw into the shade seeming extravagances. 
Persecution grew fainter and fainter, till the places which at 
Wesley's early visits had been disgraced by scenes of excite- 
ment and outrage, became, on his resort to them in later 
years, models of peace and order. 

There is one point deserving of particular observation in 
Wesley's history. To speak eloquently, write ably, and 
govern wisely, are three excellencies rarely united in the 
same person ; this happy combination was seen in John 
Wesley : to Dr. Johnson's praise, that Mr. Wesley could 
speak well on any subject, may be added this, that he could 
act well on every emergency. His followers, a mixed multi- 
tude, he formed and disciplined into a compact, organised, 
and well-balanced society, over which he ruled singly. In 
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effecting his objects he did not, as a student in his closet, 
go to work in a philosophical and bookish way, a fashion 
much followed nowadays by our volatile and sedate neigh- 
bours, but looked into life as it was, and as often gave a safe 
direction to indications which he had not, as made his account 
of these which he had, anticipated. 

At one of the conferences he made a statement to this 
effect, that a few persons at the beginning came to him in - 
London, and desired him to advise and pray with them ; 
others did the same in various parts of the kingdom, and 
they increased everywhere. '* The desire," said he, "was on 
their part, not on mine. Here commenced my power; 
namely, a power to appoint when, where, and how they 
should meet, and to remove those whose life shewed that 
they had no desire to flee from the wrath to come. And 
this power remained the same, whether people meeting toge- 
ther were twelve hundred or twelve thousand." Refusing to 
receive any money himself, saying that the income derived 
from his fellowship was more than sufficient for him, he con- 
sented that a sum should be raised by subscription, to pur- 
chase the lease of the Foundry and put it in repair. *> Then 
I asked," said he, ** who will take the trouble of receiving 
this money, and paying it where it is needful? One said, *1 
will do it, and keep the account for you :' so here was the 
first steward. Afterwards I desired one or two more to help 
me as stewards; and in process of time a greater number. 
Let it be remarked, it was I myself who chose the stewards 
and appointed to each the distinct work, wherein he was to 
help me as long as I chose. Of the lay preachers,'* he said, 
** observe, these likewise desired me — not I them; and here 
commenced my power to appoint each of these, when, where, 
and how to labour : that is, while he chose to continue with 
me. The case continued the same when the number of 
preachers increased, I had just the same power still to ap- 
point, when, and where, and how each should help me, and 
to tell any, if I saw cause, * I do not desire your help any 
longer.' On these terms, and no other, we joined at first; on 
these we continue joined. They do me no favour in being 
directed by me."* The classes, an important part of the Me- 
thodist organisation, began thus. There was a debt on the 

* Southey's Life, vol. ii. p. 100. 
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chapel at Bristol : somebody proposed, that every person in 
the society should contribute a penny a-week, till the whole 
was paid; to which it was objected that some could not 
afford to pay a penny a- week. Then, said the proposer, * Put 
eleven of the poorest with me, and if they can give anything 
well, I will call on them weekly, and if they can give 
nothing, I will give for them, as well as for myself. And 
each of you call upon eleven of your neighbours weekly, 
receive what they give, and make up what is wanting.' 
This was the origin of class-money. The calls thus made 
led to a closer acquaintance with the moral and physical con- 
dition of the poorer members ; occasionally irregularities 
were discovered and reported to Mr. Wesley ; ever on the 
watch for good, the idea flashed across his mind that here 
was an opening to bring in a fresh safeguard to holiness of 
living. He called the leaders together, and impressed upon 
them to consider this as one of their chief duties — the inspec- 
tion of the behaviour of those under their care, to see every 
person at least once a-week, and advise, reprove, comfort or 
exhort, as occasion might require.* The classes continue to 
this day; and these, with such further instructions as may 
be deemed expedient, are the duties of the class leaders. In 
all this we cannot but admire the wisdom and sagacity of the 
founder of Methodism, how he caught at each accidental cir- 
cumstance, each casual suggestion, to improve the discipline 
and good order of his society, and what he believed, and 
truly, essential to its prosperity, to consolidate his own power 
and authority. The conference of ministers was his own 
idea. "They did not desire the meeting," he said, "but 
I did ; knowing that in a multitude of counsellors there is 
safety." 

A few incidental notices of pleasing traits in the character 
of this good and faithful servant of his crucified Lord will 
bring to an end my little sketch. It may be gratifying to 
the lovers of innocent mirth to be told that John Wesley 
virtually recalled his stern protest against laughter. It is 
said of him by one who knew him in his later days,f that he 
was remarkable for cheerfulness ; his countenance, as well as 
his conversation expressed an habitual gaiety of heart. "His 
Journals" — I quote with pleasure Mr. Watson's true and 

. * Southey's Life, vol, i. p. 340. f Alexander Knox. 
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graphic summary* — ''present a picture of unwearied exertion. 
Now he is seen braving the storms and tempests in his 
journeys, fearless of the snows in winter and the heats of 
summer ; then, with a deep susceptibility of all that is beauti- 
ful and grand in nature, recording the pleasures produced by 
a smiling landscape or by mountain scenery; here turning 
back to view some curious object of nature; there some 
splendid mansion of the great, shewing at the same time ih 
his pious, and often elegant, though brief reflections, with 
what skill he made all things contribute to devotion and 
cheerfulness. An interesting and instructive letter frequently 
occurs ; then a jet of playful and good-humoured wit ; occa- 
sionally, in spite of the philosophers, an apparition story is 
given as he heard it; and often we meet with a grateful 
record of providential escapes. Notices of books also appear, 
which are often exceedingly just and striking, always short 
and characteristic." The reflecting reader will compare the 
following with M. Audin's account, — " Being in the Bodleian 
Library, I lit on Mr. Calvin's account of the case of Michael 
Servetus, several of whose letters he occasionally inserts, 
wherein Servetus often declares in terms, — *I believe 
the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
God.' Mr. Calvin, however, paints him such a monster as 
never was — an Arian, a blasphemer, and what not. But still 
he utterly denies his being the cause of Servetus's death. 
' No,' says he, ' I only advised our magistrates, as having a 
right to restrain heretics by the sword, to seize upon and try 
that arch-heretic. But after he was condemned, I said not 
one word about his execution.' " In his remarks upon a 
tract by Dr. Erskine, he writes, " That Michael Servetus 
was one of the wildest anti-Trinitarians that ever appeared 
is by no means clear. Calvin himself gives a quotation from 
one of his letters, in which he expressly declares, 'I do 
believe the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy 
Ghost is God ; but I dare not use the word Trinity or Per- 
son.' I dare, and I think them very good words; but I 
should think it very hard to be burnt, alive for not using 
them, especially with a slow fire, made of moist greeq wood. 
I believe Calvin was a great instrument of God, and a wise 
and pious man ; but I cannot but advise those who love his 
memory to let Servetus alone." f 

* Wation's life. f Southey's Life, vol. ii. p. 95, note. 
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Charity in thought, word, and deed, was the crowning 
grace in John Wesley's character. Bishop Lavington, as has 
been mentioned, wrote a work of great learning and ability, 
entitled *'A Comparison between the Enthusiasm of the 
I Methodists and the Papists/' Wesley felt this attack acutely, 
and in his answer betrayed considerable irritation: but an entry 
in his Journal, a few years after, shews thai his was a mind 
that could not harbour resentment. Having attended service 
^t Exeter Cathedral, he says, '^ I was well pleased to partake 
of the Lor^^s Supper with my old opponent Bishop Laving- 
ton. Oh, may we sit down together in the kingdom of our 
Father I*' His life and labours were chiefly among the poor, 
the very poor ; be studied, understood, and did them justice. 
"I have found," he writes, ''some of the uneducated poor, 
who have exquisite taste and sentiment." Again, " I love 
the poor; in many of them I find pure, genuine grace.'' He 
recognised and strictly respected the principle of Christian 
equality ; he allowed no distinctions in the house of God. 
At the Foundry (and the same was the rule for his other 
chapels,) the men and women sat apart, and there were no 
pews or difference of benches, or appointed place for any 
person* So strongly did he feel on this subject, that when 
the London Committee, a few years before his death, pro- 
posed the erection of family seats and pews, he exclaimed 
with a vehemence iD contrast with his usual calm and equable 
manner, that that would be overthrowing at one blow the 
discipline which he had b^en establishing for fifty years.* 

Jhe proceeds of his fellowship, till he married, which was 
late in life, were his sole support; yet by economising from 
the very first these slender resources, he rendered them avail- 
sJble for charitable uses to an almost incredible extent ^* I 
do," he declares, '^blessed be God, gain, and save, and give 
all I can, and I trust in God I shall do so while the breath 
of life is in my nostrils." When he had thirty pounds a-year 
he lived on twenty-eight, and gave away two pounds : for 
several years his income increased year by year, still his 
expenses remained at twenty-eight pounds, the rest he gave 
away. It is said that in the course of his life he gave away 
thirty thousand pounds ; not, of course, out of his fellowship, 
but from the profits of his writings, and what he could collect 

* Sonthej'i Life, vol. iL p. 117. 
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in other ways, the whole of which was devoted to charitable 
uses. 

This saintly man, born at the beginning and living to 
nearly the close of the eighteenth century, preserving his 
faculties of mind and body, almost unimpaired, for eighty 
years and more, yielding to the gentle and painless decays of 
nature, sank to rest March 2d, 1791, And never over the 
holy dead were pronounced with more truth these solemn 
and affecting words,—" I heard a voice from heaven, saying 
unto me. Write, from henceforth blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord : even so, saith the Spirit, for they rest from 
their labours." 

That John Wesley at the instant of his supposed conver- 
sion believed the Lutheran principle of justification, is clear. 
As he hears the Reformer's Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans read, he has sensible evidence that a change is 
taking place in himself, but that his views of justification^ 
and consequently his value for the Lutheran writings, under- 
went- a considerable modification, may be safely affirmed, 
had we no other evidence than Wesley's remarkable words at 
the Conference, 177L We may be sure that he who never 
spoke without first thinking what he was going to say, had 
weighed well his language on that occasion. " With regard 
to man's faithfulness, our Lord himself taught us to use the 
expression, and we ought never to be ashamed of it. With 
regard to working for life, this also the Lord has expressly 
commanded us, — * Labour,' literally, work, * for the meat that 
eudureth to everlasting life.' We have received it as a 
maxim, that a man is to do nothing in order to justification. 
Nothing can be more false. Whoever desires to find favour 
with God, 'should cease from evil and learn to do well.' 
Whoever repents should do works * meet for repentance.* 
And if this is not in order to find favour, what does he do 
them for ? Is not this salvation by work ? Not by the merit 
of works, but by works as a condition. What have we then 
been disputing about these thirty years ? I am afraid, about 
words. As to merit itself, of which we have been so dread- 
fully afraid, we are rewarded * according to our works,* yea, 
because of our works. How does this differ from, for 
the sake of our works ? and how differs this from secundum 
merita operunif as our works deser>'e? Can you split this 
hair? — I doubt I cannot. Does not talking of a justified or 
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sanctified state tend to mislead men ; almost naturally lead- 
ing tliem to trust in what was done at one moment ? whereas 
we are every hour, and every moment, pleasing or displeasing 
to God, 'according to our works,* according to the whole of 
our inward tempers and our outward behaviour."* It does 
not, familiar as we are with the vehemence of controversialists, 
— whose bark, by the way, is a great deal worse than their bite, 
for, with a great shew of hatred at the top, there is generally 
much Christian love at the bottom, — it does not surprise us to 
hear this statement described as a " dreadful heresy ;" or to 
read the severe sentence of a contemporary, who — it is a proof 
of what I have just said — on a false report of Mr. Wesley's 
death, hastened to strike out from his writings every bitter 
thing he had said against him. " Abstracted from all warmth, 
and all prejudices, I believe him (John Wesley) to be the 
most rancorous hater of the Gospel system that ever appeared 
in this island.'' ** God is my witness," says the same, in one 
of his letters, " how earnestly I wish it may consist with the 
Divine will to touch the heart and open the eyes of that un- 
happy man. I hold it as much my duty to pray for his 
conversion, as to expose the futility of his railings against 
the truths of the Gospel." 

On Wesley's mature judgment of Luther's works, take 
this entry in his Journal : — "I set out for London, and read 
over in the way that celebrated book, < Martin Luther's 
Comment on the Epistle to the Galatians.' I was utterly 
ashamed. How have I esteemed this book, only because I 
had heard it so commended by others ! or, at best, because 
I had read some excellent sentences occasionally quoted from 
it I But what shall I say now I judge for myself? now, 
I see with my own eyes? Why, that the author makes no- 
thing out, clears up not one considerable difficulty, is quite 
shallow in his remarks on many passages, and muddy and 
confused almost on all. How blasphemously does he speak 
of good works, and of the law of God I constantly coupling 
the law with sin, death, hell, or the devil ; and teaching that 
Christ delivers us from them all alike. Whereas it can no 
more be proved by Scripture that Christ delivers us from the 
law of God, than that He delivers us from holiness or heaven«"f 

* Southcy's life, vol. ii. p. 238. f Watson's Life, p. 310. 
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Wesley appears to have dealt with the Lutheran principle of 
justification as Calvin dealt with it ; the latter turned it into 
a defensive' and offensive weapon against the teaching of the 
Church of Rome, and the former applied it to the same pur- 
pose with regard to the sacramental teaching of the Church 
of England. But, apart from this particular use, no one be> 
trayed greater distrust of, or more serious misgivings about, 
the Lutheran view of justification. 

** He was most anxious '' that the members of the society 
which he had formed *' should be raised to the highest state 
of religions and moral excellence ; that they should be exem- 
plary in all the relations of life, civil and domestic ; wise in 
the Scriptures; well read in useful books; self-denying in 
their conduct, almost to severity ; liberal in their charities, in 
order to which they were enjoined to abstain from all unne- 
cessary indulgences, and to be plain and frugal in dress. They 
were expected to rise early to a religious service at five 
o'clock,- and to attend some evening service, if possible several 
times in the week ; and, besides their own sabbath meetings, 
to be punctual in observing the services of the Church. They 
were to add to all this the most zealous efforts to do good to 
the bodies and souls of those around them, and to persevere 
in all these things with an ardour and unweariedness equal to 
his own. With these great objects so strongly impressed 
upon his mind, that he should feel compelled to superintend 
every part of the system he had put into operation, and attend 
to every thing great or little which he conceived to retard or 
accelerate its motion, was the natural consequence, and be- 
came with him a matter of imperative conscience." * Were 
there no other data than the condition of England in the 
eighteenth century, and these admirable precepts, enforced by 
a man of John Wesley's inflexible determination, they would 
be sufficient to warrant the assertion that the Methodist deve- 
lopement was a signal blessing to the cause of pure and unde- 
filed religion. But this watchful care to make the man of 
God perfect, throughly furnished unto every good work, flows 
neither naturally nor necessarily from the Lutheran theory of 
justification. The Reformer threw himself upon his prin- 
ciple, and made no provision of the kind ; and yet, with all 

* Watson's Life, p. 267. 
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Wesley's caution and forethought, the broad statements, as 
he gave them to the world, of justification, assurance, and 
perfection, led to consequences which he deplored without 
being able to avert He said a great deal, with his usual 
candour and plainness, which the reader will find by the 
refeorence, but which I cannot quote ; also he repeated from 
the pulpit, and thus made his own, a remark upon the Me- 
thodists by one whom he calls a holy man, that *' never was 
there before a people in the Christian Church who had so 
much of the power of God among them, with so little self- 
denial."* When Wesley said this, his society had been in 
existence nearly half a century ; it enjoyed rest, and rest is 
enervating: the speaker, too, was far advanced in years,— 
age is exacting. I will not take Wesley's word for the actual 
degeneration of his spiritual children, but I will, as shewing 
a coincidence, as to tendency ; for Luther, towards the close 
of his life, made a similar lament, I am sure I may add, with a 
great deal more justice. 

To reduce within the narrowest compass the chief differ- 
ences between the views of John Wesley and the teaching of 
the Church of England. There is an agreement in assigning 
a definite time for the spiritual change ; the difference lies in 
the period of the change, and in the evidence for it. Wesley 
supposes the change to take place when a person has arrived 
at years of discretion, and the evidence to be his own consci- 
ousness ; the Church teaches that the change may, and gepe- 
rally does, take place in infancy ; the evidence being proof 
that the sacrament of Baptism has been rightly and daly 
administered. A number of men, eminent for learning and 
piety, have supported the opinions which Wesley advocated ; 
the opposite doctrines have been held in the Church Catholic, 
from the very beginning, by the great majority of professing 
Christians. As to the evidence, to make the proof inde- 
pendent of personal consciousness seems a very sound and 
safe principle. Those extraordinary manifestations of which 
the early history of Methodism is full, are, when we come to 
consider them, vary little to be depended on. Deep changes 
are, for the most part, calm and silent ; the more of excite- 
ment there is, the less of permanency. If it be said that 

* Soathey's Life, voLii. p. 373. 
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most of the early converts to Methodism did persevere, re* 
member to how admirable a system of moral government was 
the supposed conversion the threshold, — of what a great 
master of discipline the neophyte became the pu|)il. When 
Wesley appeared as a public teacher, little justice was done 
to the sacramental principle : now, it is no exaggeration to 
say, that it has more than recovered the ground lost : were 
the writers to be enumerated, remarkable at the present time, 
not for learning only, but for power and unction, this school 
would be found to present a large proportion. 

A few words on the relation of the Society of Methodists 
to the Church of England. It has been often said that John 
Wesley committed a grave fault in providing for the conti* 
nuance of his system after his death ; but supposing that he 
had not, would the members of the dissolved society have 
entered into full communion with the Church ? Would not 
this have been the result, that some would have joined one 
section of Christians, and some another ? The Church and 
the Dissenters each have gained an accession of strength and 
numbers — probably the latter the greatest — at the expense 
of those old associations which Wesley, himself a minister of 
the Church, assiduously cherished, and with the love of which, 
he had deeply imbued his disciples ? Besides, at Mr. Wiley's 
death, the Church of England had no machinery in exist- 
ence adequate to work on the mass of the people such as 
Methodism provided. There were reasons as cogent for the 
continuance of the society as there had been for its institu- 
tion. Much remained to be done ; and here was a well- 
organised body, which undertook to aid in doing it — a body 
independent oi', but animated by no hostile sentiments towards, 
the Church. Whenever anything has occurred to call the 
feeling out, the Wesleyan Methodists have invariably evinced 
a marked attachment for the Church of England, in keeping 
with the character which the present learned and able Bishop 
of Llandaff truly and felicitously ascribes to them, " as those 
whose religious assemblies are, as it were, supplementary to 
our own establishment, offering spiritual comfort and instruc- 
tion to hundreds unable to find them elsewhere.'' But since 
the great design of the Methodist Society was to supply the 
deficiencies of the Church, it follows that just in proportion 
as the Church becomes alive to and makes good these defici- 
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encies, Methodism will, I do not say recede — that would not 
be the proper word — but become absorbed in, be in appear- 
ance what it is in reality, one with the Church. Thanks, 
under the Divine blessing, to the zeal and munificence of her 
members of all classes, rich and poor, the Church of England 
is now building, in every quarter, houses of prayer, and call- 
ing labourers to work in the field, at home and abroad ; put- 
ting, as she is, her shoulder to the wheel, and doing her 
utmost to repair the neglects of past generations, she may 
confidently appeal to the active support of those, not whose 
least praise is, that they have never forgotten that they are 
her children. It is with no small satisfaction that I discern 
proofs of this heartfelt sympathy in VVesIeyan ministers 
becoming ordained clergymen. Let none call'these instances 
of desertion or defection ; these are acts which Wesley him- 
self, could he have seen our day, would have cordially 
approved. The organisation of our parishes with regard to 
things spiritual is greatly improved and improving, so much 
so, that 1 trust that my readers will not pronounce me too 
sanguine when I express my confident expectation that, be- 
fore long, the Wesleyan classes will draw the bonds of amitj'^ 
still closer, and place themselves in communication with the 
Church minister. 

It remains for me to notice one or two points of contact 
between Wesleyan Methodism and the Catholic system. I 
would instance, then, a common belief in supernatural agency. 
There is also a great resemblance between the experiences 
recorded in Mr. Wesley's Journal and the spiritual con- 
flicts of eminent saints related in the Catholic biographies. 
The Wesley ans allow confession to man to be a Scriptural 
ordinance, though I must be excused for saying that 
their way of using it is not quite so safe and salutary as 
auricular confession. I do not know what may be the prac- 
tice now, but Mr. Wesley, in his comprehensive charity, 
added these words to his weekly prayers, — ** Lastly, I com- 
mend to Thy mercy the souls of all that are departed this life 
in Thy true faith and fear.*' The alleged doctrine of justifi- 
cation by works is a grievous stumbling-block to the Ca- 
tholic system, though I firmly believe that, were this point 
thoroughly sifted, and ambiguous language explained, there 
would be very little left to differ about. If any think tliat 
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the doctrine of jastification, as held by the Church of Rome, 
leads to perilous delusion, and encourages haughty self-confi- 
dence, it is time that this impression vere removed, and men s 
minds disabused. Come, then, my Wesleyan reader, to whom 
in your labours of love it is no strange thing to visit the abodes 
of sorrow and the chamber of death ; come, in imagination, 
to a spot once wild with briers and thorns, where foot 
of wayfarer never trod, then spreading out cultivated lands, 
and opening hospitable doors to welcome unquestioned the 
houseless stranger ; come, enter this rude cell — you must 
stoop to pass the lowly portal — ^and listen to the last words 
of the aged and holy man, whose sinking frame is supported 
on that cheerless bed, which Christian self-denial and volun- 
tary poverty have chosen to themselves : he is one between 
whom and your venerable father there was much in common. 
It is Stephen Harding, founder of the simplest and severest 
order of Regulars, the Cistercian Brethren. We read in that 
beautiful little volume, " The Life of Stephen Harding,"* 
that '< when he was in his last agony, and was near death, 
the brethren began to talk together and to call him blessed ; 
being a man of such merit, they said that he could go 
securely to God who had in his time brought so much fruit 
to the Church of God. He heard this, and gathering toge- 
ther his breath as he could, said, with a half-reproachful 
voice, * What is it that ye are saying ? Verily I say to you, 
that I am going to God as trembling and anxious as if I had 
never done any good. For if there has been any good in me, 
and if any fruit has come forth through my littleness, it was 
through the help of the grace of God, and I fear and tremble 
much, less perchance I have kept that grace less worthily 
and less humbly than I ought.* " 



CONCLUSION. 

In running this pamphlet over in my mind, it occurs to 
me that an objection may be made, " There is much here 
which has very little to do with the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification." Admitted. The reason is, because 4he Lu- 

* Life of Stephen Harding. Toovey. 
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tberan doctrine has had very little to do with religious pro- 
gress. As a theory, it broke down under its author ; brought 
to the test of experiment, it signally failed. And I ask in 
the name of common sense, a quality of low degree, but to us 
Englishmen a household virtue, Shall a principle so unsound 
and unsafe as this Lutheran notion of justification be per- 
mitted to stand an insuperable obstacle in the way of Christian 
reconciliation ? 

My humble part finished, I would, with every senti- 
ment of respect, address a few words to my Roman Catholic 
readers. You expect the conversion of England, you pray 
for it from your hearts — it is a right noble prayer; but 
conversion implies absolute submission, which Protestants, 
as a body, will not and ought not to make. The original 
sin of the separation in the sixteenth century lies not at 
our door. The Gospel is a republication of the law of 
nature ; when the Church of Rome, in the days of her deep 
corruption, trampled on the eternal principles of justice and 
equity, written so that he who runs may read on the tables 
of that law, she prepared for herself the retribution which fol- 
lowed. Not to speak of other matters, there are two points — 
one involving scriptural, the other natural rights — which 
Protestants can never yield. The first is, Communion in both 
kinds : we hold the command, " Drink ye all of this,'' to be of 
the very essence of the Sacrament ; it may as well be said to 
us, << You shall not Communicate at all," as " You shall Com- 
municate in one kind only.'' The second is the marriage of 
the clergy. In apostolic, primitive, and most ancient times, 
the clergy married. Celibacy has been called an invention 
of the Papacy. This is an error : it was introduced in con- 
sequence of a pressure from without, when an ascetic spirit 
prevailed ; but in the West this rule was never cordially re- 
ceived. On the contrary, almost down to the Reformation, 
in many parts, in England especially, the clergy asserted their 
natural rights. Concubinage, of which the Canons complained 
so much, was marriage. I am speaking of compulsory celi- 
bacy : let none be obliged to marry, none compelled to refrain 
from it ; let every one do according as he is disposed in his 
mind; men, in identically the same circumstances, have 
thought and acted differently. Take the instances of Oberlin 
and Felix NefT; the charge of both lay in sequestered valleys, 
amidst Alpine snows : Oberlin married ; Felix Neff, believing 
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that he could serve God better in a single state^ remained 
unmarried. 

I have heard it said by a thoughtful and acute ob- 
server, not of our own communion, that the strength of the 
Church of England lies in her married clergy, by whom she 
penetrates and attaches to herself all ranks and conditions. 
Our Church has other sources of strength besides this one ; 
still there is much truth in the observation, and I thankfully 
acknowledge it. Yes ; it is a joy to know, that throughout 
the length and breadth of the land extend these pure, hal- 
lowed, sacramental bonds, uniting our altars and our homes. 
" What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder." 

The extraordinary events of the present year (1848) 
give increased urgency to the question of Christian Union. 
Opinions which, if they had man}', had at least unavowed 
adherents, have now boldly raised their' heads, and aspire to, 
and, except the hand of God in mercy interpose, may suc- 
ceed in, swaying the destinies of a mighty nation ; opinions, 
alike subversive of the existing order of society, and of the 
sanctities of religion. A letter written from France by a cor- 
respondent of Mr. Wesley, nearly a century back, contains 
words so applicable to the present time, that one might almost 
fancy that the ink was scarcely dry with which they were 
traced. There is a body of men " who seem bent upon de- 
stroying Christianity and government: with one hand they 
shake the throne, with the other they throw down the altar. 
If we believe them, the world is the dupe of kings and priests, 
religion is fanaticism and superstition, subordination is slavery 
and tyranny, Christian morality absurd, unnatural, and im- 
practicable.** The writer invites all Christians " to do what 
the herds do on the Swiss mountains when the wolves make 
an attack upon them ; instead of goring one another, they 
unite, form a close battalion, and face the enemy on all 
sides." In God's name, let this be done, and we shall be 
safe ; and on us will rest the glory, that in the darkest hour 
we rescued and preserved to generations yet unborn that 
precious deposit which our ancestors transmitted to us, " the 
truth as it is in Jesus." 
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